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NEWS OF 


¥ is characteristic of the complete incalculability of this 
phase of the war that whereas it is still uncertain as these 
words are written whether the Battle for Britain has really 
begun, all doubt on that point may have been dispersed by 
the time they are read a few hours later. As our contributor 
“ Strategicus shows on another page, the intensified air-attacks 
of the past week—and their failure—can be variously inter- 
preted. They may have been an end in themselves or they 
may have been a means to an end, the domination of the 
English Channel in preparation for an attempted invasion. In 
any case they failed, and the marked slackening of the attack 
on Wednesday after the German loss of 78 machines on Tues- 
day may indicate some faltering of purpose. An attempt at 
invasion by a country which holds command of neither the 
sea nor the air would be a doubly suicidal enterprise. On the 
other hand, Hitler cannot afford to stand still. For that reason 
the prediction that the next ten days will see the climax of the 
battle, which means for us the climax of the war, may well be 
justified. Meanwhile, the renewal of the air-war on Italy 
now that the lengthening nights admit of that extended flight 
is of the best augury. It is obviously the right strategy to 
strike hard at the weaker partner in the Axis whenever possible. 
Not much can be done by sea while the Italian fleet remains in 
harbour, and on land the French defection has left us tempor- 
arily at a disadvantage. But here, as elsewhere, the R.A.F. 
may in time, and no long time, prove the decisive factor. 


The Future of India 


lhe first reactions in India to the new proposals announced 
°3 the Governor-General a week ago are very much what might 
e been expected. The reception has been good except on the 

part of Congress, which has been hesitant and non-committal 
rather than definitely hostile. And Congress, important though 
it be, is not India. The debate in the two Houses of Parliament 
1 Wednesday should do much to assure Indian doubters, par- 

tic cular if it reminds them that there is a National Government 
: being in this country, and that Labour, since it shares full re- 
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sponsibility for the new plan, cannot be looked to, as it has often 
been in the past, to support Indian extremists. Mr. Amery, in 
a very able and thoroughly liberal speech, emphasised the fact, 
stressed in these columns last week, that the Dominion status 
which India is being invited to accept was the highest status in 
the world, and he made it clear that even if any section of 
Indians declined to co-operate in the new plan the Governor- 
General would still go forward with it. It is important to leave 
no doubt about that, for certain commentators in this country 
have been doing the considerable disservice of suggesting that 
the new proposals are not Britain’s last word, but simply a 
basis of negotiation; if that were true another period of long- 
drawn controversy would be inevitable. If Indians today will 
unite to defeat Hitlerism and then remain united to make Indian 
self-government the success it might and should be, no limits 
can be set to the future happiness and prosperity of that great 
land. But only the co-operation of all sections can effect that. 


The War in Somaliland 

The intensity and the nearness of German air attacks on 
the English coast must not lead us to underestimate the Italian 
attack on our forces in Somaliland and the threatened invasion 
of Egypt from Libya. The German and the Italian efforts are 
arranged to synchronise, and the Italians are bent on getting all 
the advantage they can from our preoccupation with the war 
nearer home. The fortunes of war have played into their hands 
by denying us the expected co-operation of the French in 
Tunisia, in French Somaliland, and in Syria. Thus in Libya 
they are free from anxieties on their western border; the big 
reserves under the French command in Syria are neutralised ; 
and in attacking British Somaliland their left wing has nothing 
to fear from the French at Djibuti. The critical point at the 
moment is in Somaliland, where superior Italian forces are press- 
ing the small British Army in the passes between Hergeisa and 
the sea at Berbera. After hard fighting the position is 
being well held. It is true enough that this little strip of 
country is of small strategical importance. Its capture would 
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not affect our control of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
But in its bearing on our prestige in the Middle East, and the 
impression that may be created among the people of Abyssinia, 
who are ready to revolt when they see signs of Itaiian reverses, 
success or failure in Somaliland is of the greatest importance. 


Italy, Albania and Greece 


While the negotiations between Rumania and Bulgaria still 
lag and no progress has been made in those between Rumania 
and Hungary, and violent cross-currents of nationalist feeling 
are embittering the situation, trouble of a new kind threatens 
further south in the Balkans. The Italian Press has been open- 
ing a minatory campaign against Greece, making much of the 
“murder ” of Daut Hoggia, whom the Italians style an “ Albanian 
patriot,” an advocate of the return to Albania of the province 
of Ciamura, but whom the Greeks call a “ notorious brigand,” 
killed by Albanians on Albanian soil. The redoubtable mouth- 
pieces of the Italian Government, Signor Gayda and Signor 
Ansaldo, accuse Greece of subversive activity along the Albanian 
frontier and of becoming accomplices of the British Govern- 
ment. Threats of this kind, in the approved German manner, 
have a sinister significance. But at the very moment when they 
are working up to a crescendo other voices are making them- 
selves heard—those of Albanian chiefs who have put themselves 
at the head of Albanian clans infuriated by Italian attempts to 
requisition cattle and conscript men for the Army. It is re- 
ported that thousands of Albanians have taken up arms and 
are engaging Italian troops in the mountain valleys. Versed in 
all the arts of guerilla warfare, these spirited clansmen have 
never been easily conquered, nor if conquered, easily held in 
subjection. 


If Eire is Invaded 


In an interview published in the Christian Sctence Monitor 
Mr. de Valera is reported to have said that the geographical 
position of Eire presents considerable difficulties for an invasion 
by any long sea route, and that any such attempt can be made 
very costly. He did not explain by whose efforts it would be 
made costly. The length of the sea route makes the invader’s 
task dangerous simply because it exposes him to sea and air 
attack before he gets to Eire ; and the only forces which can 
attack him by sea or air en route are British forces. Mr. de 
Valera, then, admits that he relies on the British Fleet and the 
British Air Force to deal with the invading Germans before 
they get to Eire. None the less, he clings to the formula 
of neutrality—not, be it noted, non-belligerency. There are 
to be no staff talks, no arrangements for co-operation in the 
event of the attack coming. The Germans may be stopped 
on the sea by the British on their way to Eire ; they may be 
bombed from the air by the R.A.F. before they get to her 
coast ; but there are to be no plans for assistance on Eire’s 
soil until the enemy is already there. Then British help will be 
undisguisedly welcomed. That was the attitude adopted by 
Belgium, with results of which Mr. de Valera is cognisant. 


Further Rise in Railway Fares ? 


A public inquiry is to be held in London on August 26th 
to consider proposals for increasing the charges of the railway 
companies and the London Passenger Transport Board. It 
appears that the railway companies, who have recently in- 
creased their rates and fares by 10 per cent., are seeking 
permission to make a total increase of 17) per cent. on the pre- 
war fares. This is a matter which will want sifting to the 
bottom. Before the war the railways were still to some extent 
suffering from competition with road transport. Such a posi- 
tion is non-existent today. We are assured, and there is ample 
ocular evidence of the fact, that the railways are strained 
to the utmost with the war-time traffic and loads of war-goods. 
We are asked to put up with restricted services and crowded 
carriages because this is war-time and the railways are under 
the pressure of exceptional business. Everyone is willing to 
put up with this inconvenience. But it needs to be explained 
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why this increased work undertaken by the railways is com. 
patible with increased losses. Is the general public being asked 
to pay more because some other user—presumably the Govern. 
ment itself—is paying less than its share, or is it really the case 
that the increased cost of running the services has outrun the in. 
creased takings from more goods carried and higher rates and 
fares? These are questions which should be satisfactorily 
answered before an additional burden is put on that class of 
the community which is compelled to travel by train daily. 


Compulsory Arbitration on Wages 


The removal of the right to strike in war-time has made jt 
necessary in case; of dispute to have recourse to compulsory 
arbitration. On Tuesday the National Arbitration Tribunal 
met to hear the first claim presented to it—that of the printing 
trade workers for a bonus equal to the increased cost of living, 
The case is of special importance since it is bound to set upa 
precedent which will have its effect upon future wage settle. 
ments. This does not mean that a decision in one dispute will 
necessarily be of the same type as in another dispute. In some 
cases the capacity of an industry to pay may be the governing 
factor, in others not. But over a large range of industries 
the most difficult question to decide will be to what extent the 
workers are entitled to a rise corresponding to the increased 
cost of living. This involves a principle of far-reaching import- 
ance which ought to be established by statesmanship acting in 
collaboration with the best economic thought, and not by rule 
of thumb. The accepted maxim that public consumption 
must be reduced presupposes a reduced standard of living, 
and it is arguable that rises in wages corresponding to the real 
cost of living are in conflict with this. The Purchase Tax, for 
example, would cease to be a tax on consumption and become 
a tax on industry. In the national interest there is a case for 
increasing wages for the lower-paid kinds of work and refusing 
increases in the higher-paid. It appears that the Tribunal ought 
to be instructed not merely to find a settlement which will 
avert stoppage of work, but to seek it in accordance with prin- 
ciples laid down as an essential feature of Government policy. 


Taxes on Knowledge Rescinded 

Sir Kingsley Wood has wisely yielded to the demand that 
newspapers, books and periodicals should be exempted from 
the scope of the Purchase Tax. In announcing the concession 
last Tuesday the Chancellor himself made an adequate state- 
ment of the objections to the tax, which are so strong, and one 
would have thought so self-evident, that it is surprising these 
“taxes on knowledge ” were ever contemplated. He admitted 
that in any case it would be more difficult for people to spend 
money on books, periodicals and even newspapers under present 
conditions, and that never was it more important that the 
printed word should be widely distributed, to impart informa- 
tion and maintain morale. He spoke with less apparent con- 
viction about books than about periodicals, and the promised 
exemption was qualified with the words “at least for the 
present.” It is to be hoped that he will persist in the more 
generous course. Books are hard hit by the war, and it is an 
essential national interest that reading should be facilitated, that 
the purchase of books should be encouraged, and that their 
cultural influence at home and abroad should be promoted. 
The objection that many books published are of little cultural 
value is beside the mark, for the tax-collector cannot distin- 
guish between good books and bad, and the maintenance of the 
whole trade is economically indispensable to the existence of 
the best. The present decision is right, and must not be 
abandoned. 


Skilled Men for War Work 


Next week more than a million craftsmen, mostly engaged 
in engineering trades, are required to register for war-work 
under an Order issued by the Minister of Labour last Friday. 
The intention is to secure the names of large numbers of skilled 
men who will be available for transference to Government work. 
The Order applies to all men over 21 years of age in certain 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
occupations where there is a shortage of skilled labour. It is 
hoped that the transfer of men on the tegister to fill the 
vacancies may be carried out on a voluntary basis. Mr. Bevin 
has explained the measures that are being taken to create more 
skilled men both in the factories and in the training centres ; 
but in the mean time it is clear that the fullest use must be 
made of the skilled labour that already exists. The work that 
has to be done in the factories is just as important as the 
work done by men in the fighting services. Men can only 
be exempted from the latter if they are prepared to do their 
part in the essential industries. There has been a great speed- 
ing up of production in every sphere of munitions-making, but 
we are still very far from the maximum that could be obtained 
with the fullest use of man-power. There is no conscription of 
labour here such as exists in Germany, but our system has to 
be made compatible with the allotment of the right men to the 
right jobs. Employers must submit to Government control, 
and men available for work must seek it where they can be 
most useful. 


The Dangers of Idleness 


It is reported that a number of French soldiers who on 
general grounds would be disposed to support General de 
Gaulle have declared for repatriation (as they are quite free to 
do) largely on the ground that they are tired of staying in idle- 
ness in England. That raises a question that may easily become 
serious. The early months of static warfare in France caused 
some anxiety, especially as regards the French troops, whose 
morale showed signs of suffering through prolonged boredom. 
Now the war in the West is confined to these islands, except for 
the R.A.F., and for the Array life has become all waiting and no 
fighting. That may change at any moment, but even the change 
will only alter the situation temporarily if an invasion is repelled 
so decisively that it is not repeated. We shall then have some- 
thing like a couple of million of our own countrymen under 
arms, together with Canadians, Australians, and _ other 
Dominion forces who have come here to fight, not to stand by 
indefinitely, and over and above them are Dutch, Norwegian, 
Polish and Czech soldiers, and numbers of refugees still lack- 
ing any regular employment. Nothing is gained by enlarging 
on the seriousness of the situation these conditions create. It 
is important enough to merit the attention not merely of a 
Government Department, for several Departments are con- 
cerned, but of a Ministerial or other Committee 


War-Aims and Peace-Purposes 

No subject requires clarity of discussion more than the ques- 
tion of reconstruction, international and national, after the war, 
and nothing will make more for such clarity than the obser- 
vance of a right distinction between war aims and peace pur- 
poses. Mr. H. G. Wells has recently committed himself to 
the surprising statement that we are fighting with no clear 
definition of what it is we fight for and what it is all about. 
That may describe Mr. Wells’s state of mind, but it can hardly 
be anyone else’s. Our war-aims are perhaps clearer than 

other war we have ever fought. We went into the war 
prevent the domination of Europe by one acquisitive and 
aggressive State, and our aim is simply to beat back the armies 


of that War-aims are 


State behind their legitimate frontiers. 
too plain to be even discussed. But the war will leave Europe, 
and our own country as much as any, in very different state 


from its state in August, 1939. It will create immense problems, 
lay on every Government immense responsibilities, and impose 


on individual citizens immense sacrifices. We shall have largely 


t ate a new world, and our supreme peace-purpose must 
be to make the best we can of that intimidating task. It was 
not a war-aim. We did not go to war to change existing con- 
ditions. We actually went to war to prevent the change of 
many conditions which Hitler was attempting to change. We 
shall have to restore some things—the freedom of subjugated 
States, for example—while we reconstruct others. But while 
we are carrying out our war-aims we must be thinking out our 


Peace-purposes. It is not at all too soon to start. 
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ihe Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The interim 
Budget has come and gone, opposed on at least four occasions 
in the division-lobby by rebel members of the Labour Party, 
who could not agree on items of the Purchase Tax. The actual 
items affected were boots, fabrics and clothes, which form an 
important part of the working man’s outlay On one division 
the rebel numbers climbed to 67, but it was noticeapie 
that members of the co-operative section took a leading part 
during the whole debate. Stalwart independents like Mr. T. E. 
Harvey and Miss Rathbone were found occasionally voting 
against the Government. But the official Labour Front Bench 
and Parliamentary Private Secretaries of Labour Ministers 
trooped solidly out with the Government supporters. Of course 
the (ax was 1compromise, and some party discipline was neces- 
sary. When later in the evening the expected debate on books 
and newspapers was reached, a most unexpected scene took 
place. Mr. Isaacs, a printer and trade unionist, rose to move that 
all taxation of the printed word should be deleted from the Bill. 
The Chancellor replied immediately and gave way on the whole 
front, books, music, periodicals and newspapers, and it was the 
wisest thing to do. At least a dozen members from all sides of 
the House went to bed and burned their speeches. The Chan- 
cellor realised that this tax offended the best interests of the 
country and its export trade, and ran counter to the policy of 
several other Government Departments. 

. * * * 

On Wednesday Mr. Crookshank introduced an innocent 
little measure, called War Savings (Determination of Needs) 
Bill. In response to a pledge given by the late Chancellor that 
war savings would not be reckoned in assessing needs under 
Unemployment and Old Age Pensions grants, the Government 
almost unconsciously created a grave injustice as between pen- 
sioner and pensioner, because while all new war savings up to a 
figure of £375 could be ignored, no o'd savings could be 
converted into war savings. This penalised soldiers and sailors, 
who could not possibly save on the same scale as munition 
workers, if indeed they could save at all. Mr. James Griffiths 
for Labour, Mr. Mander for the Liberals, and Sir Irving Albery 
for the Conservatives, all vigorously protested. After hours of 
debate Mr. Attlee was forced to intervene and the Bill was sent 
back for re-drafting. Once again the Labour Front Bench, 
apart from Mr. Griffiths and Mr. Mathers, took no part in 
voicing the widespread disapproval of the House. Incidentally 
no co-operative members took part: it was rumoured that 
they feared any removal of savings from their own funds to 
war savings 

* * * 

Reference must also be made to a scene which took place last 
week when Mr. Austin Hopkinson demanded further enlighten- 
ment on the activities of the Swinton Committee, protesting 
vigorously against the setting up of a new and secret organ in the 
State, with powers and personnel distasteful to many members. 
What is the moral to be drawn from these debates and inci- 
dents? It would seem that, as in centuries gone by, individual 
and independent members are rising trom the back-benches to 
preserve the privileges of Parliament and the public. Govern- 
ment and Opposition may have become one, Whips may have 
become interchangeable, but this will never prevent the Wedg- 
woods and Hopkinsons, the Harveys and Rathbones, the De la 
Beres and Stokes, the Maxtons and Manders, from challenging 
important that the prestige of Parlia- 
ment itself should not be diminished, even through the days 
of attack and bombardment. Perhaps the debate on the pro- 
gress of the war which takes place next week will bring West- 
minster back to the main stream of events again. 

* * * * 


all-comers. It is vitally 


It will be necessary for the Prime Minister, whose authority 
alone commands universal respect in the Commons, to speak not 
only of the war, but of foreign and Imperial policy, when he 
makes his promised report 
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T is obvious that the threat of famine in Europe is going 

to be used as a weapon of war. So far as there may 
be famine its cause is undisputed. Germany, having 
precipitated a European war by her attack on Poland, fol- 
lowed, as convenience dictated, by attacks on Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France, paid the penalty 
which any nation inferior at sea must pay, and had all her 
seaborne supplies cut off. And the countries subjugated 
by the Reich, falling temporarily under the domination of 
the Reich, have suffered the same fate. Whatever de- 
privations they undergo are due to Hitler, not merely 
because he is the author of the whole war, but because he 
has plundered their food supplies for the benefit of 
Germany. If he now proposes to mitigate the hostility 
his policy of loot must foment among the subjugated 
peoples, by appealing to American humanitarianism to re- 
place the stocks the Germans have consumed or carried 
off, he is inviting the United States, in almost as many 
words, to intervene in the war on Germany's side, as 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell Hull see very clearly 
and Mr. Hoover apparently does not. It is a familiar 
manoeuvre, not radically different in purpose or nature from 
the practice, familiar in warfare in all ages, whereby women 
and children or other prisoners are placed in front of an 
advancing army to deter the enemy from firing. 

But before America is called on for any such decision— 
or a painful decision has to be taken here between our own 
humanitarian instincts and our unwillingness to have any 
weapon effective against Hitlerism struck from our hands— 
it is well to examine in the light of all the facts available 
how serious the threat of famine in Europe precisely is. 
The official German view of the situation has been openly 
proclaimed. “ England’s present position,” said Herr Funk, 
the Reich Minister of Economics, last Sunday “ is catas- 
trophic, particularly as regards her food-supplies, whereas 
the German food-supplies are absolutely assured.” Mani- 
festly, therefore, there can be no question of Britain starving 
German women and children ; they are going, indeed, to be 
far better off than British women and children. That 
assurance is worth pigeon-holing for future reference ; it 
may be very serviceable. To what extent Germany’s 
sufficiency is being established at the cost of her plundered 
neighbours is a question on which Dr. Funk did not enlarge. 
It is obviously all to Germany’s interest to strip her victims 
of the means of subsistence, and then appeal to some 
Good Samaritan to feed them. How far she can do that 
plausibly the facts regarding the food situation in Europe 
will indicate. Let it be admitted at once that we cannot 
go beyond approximations. Precise details regarding the 
position in the occupied countries are not obtainable. But 
the approximations are a quite sufficient basis for certain 
conclusions. We have no full figures of stocks (bread- 
grains, feeding-stuffs, fats) held in Germany and German- 
occupied countries, and there are no really reliable esti- 
mates of the yield of this year’s harvest in the countries in 
question. But on the basis of pre-war records, and such 
information regarding present conditions as has become 
available, it is possible to form a good general impression 
of the situation. 

The countries of Europe west of Russia fall roughly into 
three categories in the matter of foodstuffs—self-sufficient, 
exporters and importers. In the first category are Germany, 
France, Italy and Spain, all of which produce by far the 
larger part of their food requirements, though small im- 
portations are needed. Normally Germany and France 
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produce between So and 85 per cent. of what they consum: 
Italy and Spain between go and 9§ per cent. The foog. 
exporting countries are Poland and the States of th 
Danube Basin. It is quite true that some of them, Polang 
in particular, could not export if the standard of nutritigg 


of their own people was equal to that prevailing in Westen f 
Europe, but the question today is simply whether thf 
European nations can be maintained during the comin, § 


winter at their customary standards or something not tw 

far below. And the fact is that these countries do normally 

export large quantities of grain, pigs and other anima 
products. The deficiency countries are Norway, Holland, 

Belgium and Switzerland. These always have to impor, 

Denmark can probably just rank as self-sufficient, even 

when deprived of imports of grain and feeding-stuffs. The 

real question is whether existing stocks of food in Europe, 
together with the product of this year’s harvest, ar 
sufficient, if equitably distributed by the Power controlling 
Europe, not indeed to provide anything like abundance 
—there can be no question of that—but to avert famine, 
If Germany corners the food stocks for herself famine else- 
where is, of course, inevitable. What is under discussion 
here is the prospect before Europe if Germany discharges 
the responsibility incumbent on her under international 
law of providing for the nations she has conquered. 
Now so far as stocks are concerned, German authorities 
(quite apart from Herr Funk’s statement quoted above 
have more than once announced that they have ample 
stocks of grain; figures varying from 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 
tons have been mentioned. Altogether, in view of the 
known fact that many other countries have been laying in 
stocks against the contingency of war, it is reasonable to 
assume that the existing stocks of grain in continental 
Europe west of Russia are not less than 10,000,000 tons. 
There were also, when war broke out, considerable stocks 
of whale-oil, oilseeds and vegetable oils, and the farm 
animal population was at a relatively high level. To these 
must be added the yield of the present harvest, which it 1s 
admittedly difficult to compute with accuracy. Weather 
conditions were bad in winter and the early spring, but the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, in the last 
reports it issued before the war ended its activities, indi- 
cated a marked improvement in most European countries. 
The general conclusion to be derived from what information 
is available is that European grain crops as a whole are 
likely to be not better than 10 per cent., and not worse 
than 20 per cent., below normal. What that means in 
effect is that so far as bread-grains are concerned, existing 
stocks, together with the yield of this year’s harvest, should, 
if they are fairly distributed, be sufficient to carry Europe 
through to the harvest of 1941, on approximately its present 
standards of nutrition. If this year’s crop is no more 
than 10 per cent. below normal some stocks should still 
remain a year hence. If it is much worse than that they 
will be exhausted. 

Various subsidiary considerations are relevant. The 
stoppage of the importation of feeding-stuffs will mean the 
slaughter of a large part of the cattle population of Den- 
mark, Holland and Belgium. The long-range effects of 
that will be bad, but for some time it will mean a sub- 
stantial increase in meat-supplies. Potatoes, moreover, are 
a very valuable foodstuff, and the potato crops of most 
parts of Europe (except, of course, the actual regions 
ravaged by war) promise to be good. If fewer potatoes 
are fed to pigs there will be more for human consumption, 
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and also, t mporarily, more pork ; potatoes eaten as veget- own stocks, and call on America to feed the victims she 
ables provide much more nutrition than when converted has despoiled, and so diminish the prospect of revolt in 
into pig-flesh. What then is the general outlook? The the conquered countries. Nothing would more effectively 


answer to that depends on the view taken of the German strengthen Germany as she looks forward to the campaigns 


nsume , ; ; 
fee mentality Chere need be no famine in Europe ifGermany of 1941 and 1942. Americans, who are realists as well as 
ood: F distributes the food available among the populations in need. humanitarians, are not likely to close their eyes to that 


of the ‘ ; 
th But it is far more likely on the face of it that Germany, patent and very pertinent fact. Our own answer to any 


Polang b having involved Europe in war and reduced large parts of such manoeuvre should be to offer to feed any country 
we it to desolation, will seize the food available, replenish her which Hitler definitely evacuates. 
Stem 
7 the . > + , 
oming A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 
Ot too 
rmally NE the questions that must have most exercised the British airman is in many respects a new type and an astonish- 
nimal Prime Minister in his capacity as Minister of Defence is ingly fine one—but you could never get him to believe that 
lang. F the desirability or otherwise of making hanges in the highest * * * * 
nport commands in the fighting forces. [he war is close on a vear F eee thar Mr. Clarence Streit. the guthor of Union Now. is 
even old. Men who were at the top in pe ice-time have had the getting a plan for federal union between the United States, 
The — - a ap pecan — ow : a — — Great Britain, Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand 
rope there U oa ry cha senate A . rie a = se as po and Ireland advertis sd it immense expense in the American 
> — in war ome of them have given very definite proof of that; Press. No one here will object to that, though I rather wonder 
» ae F it cannot be said with the same assurance of all. In the Army how Americans would take a similar campaign in the British 
olling F the change has been made, and the present dispositions, with Press by Englishmen who wanted to revolutionise the American 


lance Sir John Dill as C.1.G.S., Sir Alan Brooke as Commander-'n- constitution For that is what the Streit plan would do to the 
nine, § Chief Home Forces, and Lord Gort responsible for the training constitution of the British Commonwealth (so far as it has got 


else- f of a future expeditionary force, which he may some day lead,  q constitution, which is not at all The one thing the members 
Ssion f command general confidence. As to the Navy, Sir Charles — of the Commonwealth look less and less like doing is federating, 
Arges Forbes remains Commander-in-Chief, and Sir Dudley Pound put never has their existing relationship shown itself more 
‘onal | First Sea Lord. Sir Cyril Newall is Chief of the Air Staff, conspicuously adequate than in the last eleven months. Any 

Sir Charles Portal head of the Bomber Command, Sir Hugh American, and any Englishman, who advocates federation for 
aa Dowding head of the Fighter Command. Of each of the five the Commonwealth is in effect advocating its break-up 
les § the Prime Minister, in conjunction with the appropriate Service : P 
ove) | Minister and any other experienced adviser available, ought ' 

No one who did not know Dr. Eileen Power personally can 


nple periodically to be asking (and no doubt is): Is he the best man 
000 § discoverable for his particular post, or has the war thrown up 


UL 


the anvone who would do the job better? Obviously there is no 


quite realise what the world of scholarship, and still more the 
world of human relationships, have lost by her sudden death. 
Her learning, her mental vigour, her personal charm, were, it 


















> in | case for any change unless it is quite certainly an improve- 
: to | ment—and in at least one of the posts it would quite certainly b, hes : = much a oP ss me esc arose and 
nta} | Bt be. But if a retirement and a promotion look like pro “i . cay 8 “- epeid often { we Gemonsts ated, not 

moting efficiency anywhere no consideration for persons ought ‘4S when she proposed the toast of the evening at the dinner 
ns. to stand in the wav given by the School of Economics to Mrs. Sidney Webb on the 
cks te te te te ccasion of Mrs. Webb’s Soth birthday two or three years ago 
rm It disquieting to find Colonel Knox, the United Only two days before her death Dr. Power sent me a note 
ese State cretary of Na v0 9 tha we ar 4 quotation that has been much disputed in this column 
t is not g ing the full truth about Br ‘ir ecg I A . la KK ing her up and got engaged in a 
her be say with all the emf a n at ther ot a ara A A ated nversavion on auion 
the had f ground for any such allegation How ae a ate ild A e dullest mind 
ast mat x, can I tell? I can tell because I happen to know ; i ing 
di- persor and to ha ; kn¢ wn [for vears, many pe ple n | af ® af af 
es. pe whose busin i to k ry deta bout air —s«dT.:- know nothin g 4 x lescribed a ontro , 

casu and when they tell me, not as official to journa setween Sir Adrian Bou B.B.C., and Sir H Wood 
- OUT In fidential unofficial con ition, that our statis ire ‘ I Sroadcasting of ‘ -Fromenade Concerts ut whoever 
- scr y and con at } I ir | | 1a For the Or adcasting 
ee o reservedl So rigor nd n n f the ncerts ( : ack mark against his name 
In C nce of every enem 5 th n 6 em C : N r wa ere a ew } Kind of music was wanted 
ig are said to have been destroyed afe fo assume at at ¢ and man llior ners may justly revile the party 
d, least many more have been put u f cnuon for ome responsible for de priving ti n f a pleasure which they were 
x weeks, if not actually disposed of permanently. sntitled to consider their due. It was apparently a question 
ut - " “ " f terms. The B.B.C. offered a certain payment for the right 
e Th is something astonis recent to broadcast the concerts. The organisers rejected the offer as 
ll broadcasts by R.A.F. pilots ng, these insufficient. As result they presumably get nothing. So does 
y young men. and very little about broadcasting—fortunately the radio public 

Some of them, I should judge, are far more nervous in front oi . " oi 

of a microphone than they are in front of a Heinkel or a Evidently I ought to have known all about embussing. As 


e } } | | : 4 . ~ ~ - 
Dornier, and they would no doubt be astonished at the admira- always, a revelation of discreditable ignorance has produced a 
wealth of valuable information. Embussing happened in the 


tion their unpretentious record of events must awaken in nine 
. listeners out of ten. The fighter pilot who talked last Monday last war ; so did debussing ; I have found a colleague who did 
having been shot down that afternoon) was typical... .‘“ We it. Archaeologists embus when they go on their expeditions, at 
thought we’d have a crack at them. ... The lad on my left got any rate in Wales. The term occurs in Field Service Regula- 
him I suddenly found myself attacked by a Messerschmitt tions—but the contents of that secret document must not be 
that I must have overlooked. . . . I thought I'd go down and see communicated to the Press (which means, mter alios, me). In 


India you debus when you get out of a lorry ; but many strange 
generous illuminators I express 
JaANuS. 


what was going on. . . .He came right in front of my gun- 
sights ; he went straight into the sea and broke up. He was things happen there. To all 
really a sitting bird. ... Then we went home.” Just that. The grateful acknowledgement. 
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LTHOUGH the events which we are now witnessing may 

be explained in different ways, it seems most probable 
that we are approaching the crisis of the war. The scale and 
persistence of the attacks which began on August 8th are quite 
unlike anything that we or anyone else have experienced. It is 
now almost natural to hear that attacks by hundreds of aero- 
planes are continuing all the day. On Tuesday, indeed, there 
seems to have been hardly any pause between the night and 
the day raids. One gains the impression of a definite crescendo, 
as if the enemy were working up to a climax ; and this is borne 
out not only by the attacks themselves, but also by the accounts 
of them which are being published in Germany. No one trusts 
the German reports, but the grotesque fictions that are at 
present appearing are almost beyond belief. They are only 
explicable on the assumption that the enemy Command are 
nursing the morale of their airmen for continued and perhaps 
greater onslaughts. They are being told almost in so many 
words that they have achieved a supremacy which in fact they 
have never enjoyed. 

But whether we are to assume that these raids are an end in 
themselves or a prelude to the great attack depends upon how 
we read the German mind, and in this we are assisted by the 
considered statement of a French general some months ago on 
the limitations of air-warfare. Aeroplanes, he said, can never 
win a victory, “ because they cannot exploit the destruction 
they cause.” If this view were at all singular, it would scarcely 
be worth setting down; but it is the typical military view and, 
moreover, it runs in complete harmony with the prevailing 
impulse of the German Command. It is, therefore, a useful 
pointer. It suggests that the massed raids are comparable to 
artillery preparation for the great onslaught. Events, then, 
might follow some such course as this: the raids will con- 
tinue with such persistence that it will seem that they never 
cease by night or day until such time that the Staff think they 
have produced some real impression on the defence. Then the 
Germans will launch even heavier raids, with parachutists and 
troop-carrying planes, and attempt landings from the sea. ‘They 
will open a cross-Channel bombardment; and, of course, attempt 
to create diversions in the Mediterranean and Africa. 

It seems improbable that any halt will be called to this pro- 
gramme by a shortage of machines or pilots. The Germans 
will depend very largely upon the massive character of their 
raids. They were advertising recently for pilots, and no doubt 
they have by this time secured sufficient volunteers or impressed 
recruits to make up in number, if not in quality, for their losses. 
They hope by allocating numbers of such men, ill-trained as 
they may be, to cadres of experienced pilots to produce a body 
which can continue for a long time at least. In the Finnish 
campaign, it will be remembered, there was, almost to the 
end, a considerable body of people who held that with a suffi- 
ciency of arms and machines the Finns could hold out indefi- 
nitely. This is against all military experience, which shows 
that ultimately it is the human factor that triumphs or fails. 
The Finns in the end were overwhelmed by mass; and Germany 
evidently believes that history will repeat itself. 

The German Staff know that they are losing heavily and dis- 
proportionately. In four of these great attacks, for instance, 
they have lost nearly four to one in machines—267 to 68. The 
loss in personnel must be even more disproportionate. But 
losses have never deterred the Germans in this war. Troops 
are treated like mere ciphers; and there can be no doubt they 
will be squandered as long as they are willing to face the 
opposing fire. If they were producing the military destruction 
which they claim—aerodromes, aircraft, factories, ports and 
ships—we might see some trace of economy in their tactics. 
But they are opportunist enough to grasp what they can, and 
although it seems incredible that they can believe the accounts 
they are at present publishing, they hope they are having a 
real effect upon civilian morale. By maintaining the raids day 


after day they imeaine they will convey the impression of limit- 
Jess resources. 


Tie damage they are causing is not comparable 
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to that which our airmen, whose campaign has been in operat'y, 
for so much longer, have been producing all over Germany 
But it is just because this has had so serious an effect upon th 
German people that the German Staff think they will breg 
down our morale. 

No one can indeed read the accounts of the exploits of oy 
airmen in these last amazing days without a thrill of prid 
There can be no doubt that they are magnificent. They hard) 
ever engage except at great odds. They never fail to accouy; 
for numbers of German aircraft and even greater numbers ¢ 
enemy airmen. That, perhaps, is the best clue to our morale: 
and it is significant that the anti-aircraft guns are now bringing 
down a considerable number of dive-bombers. The experience 
of the war in France suggests that this is a direct test of morale: 
and it is heartening to read of a bombardier destroying an aero. 
plane with a machine-gun. 

Before the climax comes we shall have need of all ou 
toughness of fibre ; for the attack upon this country will n 
doubt be synchronised with the development of the operation; 
in Egypt. Italy has had a bad record in the Mediterranean: 
but it would be folly to ignore the versatile skill of he 
operations on the borders of the Sudan and Kenya. In th 
former she has secured positions which, though of little account 
in themselves, are very valuable as the springboard of an 
offensive towards Atbara or Khartum. In Kenya she iaas taken 
positions which will, at least for some time, protect her flank 
in case she should wish to exploit her footholds at Kassala 
and Gallibat. In Somaliland she appears for the moment t 
be held up at our main defences ; but it would be reassuring 
to know that we intend to defend the country, since, although 
it is a barren colony of little worth in itself or strategicaily, we 
cannot afford to continue giving way before the Italians if we 
have any hope of raising the Abyssinians against Italy. With- 
out the command of the sea Italy cannot hope to draw any 
strategic profit from che possession even of Berbera and the 
whole colony 

But we have to recognise that when Italy advances upon 
Egypt she may decide to raid the Sudan, and that would be 
a serious distraction to the defence. In fine, Marshal Graziani 
has very skilfully created a number of diversions for the 
defence, and no one can feel altogether satisfied with the role 
of a patient suffering of kicks from Italy. It is true that 
Egypt presents a grave problem to the Italian Command ; and 
up to the present, in that quarter at least, all the exchanges 
have shown a considerable margin of advantage on our side. 
Operating with a small mobile force, we have imposed check 
after check upon the Italian concentration. If the expedition 
is now ready, it has to face the difficulties of advancing along 
a road which is open to interruption from the sea and has a 
number of good defensive arrests in its course. All this is 
true ; and we can say even more. Although the forces available 
for the operations in Egypt are small, they are of the highest 
quality and are certain to give a good account of themselves. 
Indeed, from one point of view, the Egyptian campaign looks 
a hopeless gamble for Graziani; but it is certain that the 
problems have been carefully studied for months by the 
Italians and their German masters, and the prize is so great 
that the expedition will be launched on the most skilful and 
determined lines. Moreover, we cannot sustain our prestige 
and our imperial position on the contemplation of our enemy's 
difficulties, particularly while he is securing useful pawns in 
places which had seemed sacred to us. 

It is not, then, only on our coasts and our own soil that 
we must be prepared for shocks. Within the last few days 
we have been informed that Signor Mussolini modestly pro- 
poses to pull down the British Empire as his contribution to 
the new order, and maps have been published showing that 
his dreams do not end even there. We must be prepared for 
attacks in the Near East when we are ourselves feeling the 
pressure of the German air campaign. 
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But since everything will at last depend upon our own 
calmness in face of so determined an onslaught, it may be 
well to face two of the factors which will tend to cause distrust 
when victory depends upon full confidence in the Government. 
The Germans in their lying communiqués rely on the fact that 
in our night and daylight raids we suffer losses. They, there- 
fore, produce a good round number and hepe that no one will 
examine the actual figures very carefully, and that no one 
who does will tend to think they misrepresent the case. The 
losses announced by the Air Ministry on the day on which I 
write, for instance, in all spheres of action were not 13 but 29. 
In the crucial battles on the coasts they were only 13, and upon 
those battles victory will turn. The second factor is the appear- 
ance of bombers over the heart of England. This may cause 
some people to think that the battle on the coasts is not going in 
the way the authorities suggest. We must realise that no means 
has yet been devised to keep aeroplanes away from any given 
area. Even a tremendous superiority cannot prevent it, or we 
should not be able to bomb Germany daily 


PRINCIPLES OF PEACE 


By C. FE. M. JOAD 


CANNOT believe that what I am going to say will not 

already be familiar to readers of The Spectator; that it is 
not, indeed, the last word in commonplace. Nevertheless, I 
propose to say it, if only for the good and sufficient reason that, 
commonplace or not, nobody else does say it. 

I suggest that we make a public statement of the principles 
for which we are fighting this war. I say advisedly “ prin- 
ciples,” not “aims.” The word “aims” suggests territorial 
and economic considerations ; it involves a statement about 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, and, possibly, Colonies. As 
to whether it is expedient to make such a statement, I have 
neither the authority nor the knowledge to venture an opinion. 
But the word “ principles ” indicates considerations of a more 
general order. 

There are certain principles which form the heritage of our 
Western civilisation, principles which are derived partly from 
ancient Greece, partly from Christianity; so deeply are they 
woven into the texture of our civilisation that most of us have 
grown up as unconscious of their existence as we are uncon- 
scious of the air we breathe ; yet just as air is an essential 
condition of physical existence, so the acceptance of these prin- 
ciples seems to me to be an essential condition of any tolerable 
political existence. Now these principles, taken so long for 
granted by ourselves that they have passed into political un- 
consciousness, are both denied and contemned by the philo- 
sophy of Nazi Germany, and if the Nazis were to win this war 
they would disappear from Europe as completely as the prin- 
ciples that inspired Roman law disappeared during the ages that 
succeeded the break-up of the Roman Empire. 

What are these principles? They can be variously stated, 
but for reasons to be given in a moment, it is, I think, con- 
venient to arrange them under four heads. 

First, that the individual is entitled to respect as an end in 
himself, with a right to happiness in this life and a chance of 
salvation in the next. No claim of the State is entitled to over- 
ride this right. 

For, secondly, the State is made for man and not man 
for the State. Its function is to establish those conditions of 
order, law, security, justice and economic opportunity in which 
alone the individual can live the good life as he sees it, develop 
his personality and realise all that he has it in him to be. 

Thirdly, that the individual should have a voice in deter- 
mining the nature of the society in which he lives ; that through 
his elected representatives he should make the laws under which 
he is governed, and that, if he disapproves of them and can 
persuade a sufficient number of his fellow-citizens to his view, 
he should be able to change them. 

Fourthly, that he should not be arrested save for offences 
prescribed by the law of the land ; that, if arrested, he should 
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not be held in prison without trial, and that his trial should be 
by an independent judiciary. 

What, it may be asked, is to be gained by publishing to the 
world a series of commonplaces? There are, I suggest, at least 
four gains. First, the principles are derived in equal measure 
from Magna Carta and Habeas Corpus, on the one hand, and 
from the French Revolutionary Declaration of the Rights of 
Man on the other. They are common, then, to England and 
to France which have jointly given them to the world. Hence, 
to publish them now establishes our claim to be fighting (at 
present alone) on behalf of the real France against a foreign 
Power which oppresses and a puppet government which betrays 
her. 

Secondly, all the principles are embodied in the American 
Constitution. Hence, to publish them now, establishes our claim 
to be fighting (at present alone) for the principles from which 
America derives her political being. Properly stressed, these 
considerations should enormously strengthen the force of our 
appeal both to Frenchmen and to Americans, indicating, as 
they do, that we are at the moment the sole defenders of a 
heritage which is common to all of us. Of the other potential 
defenders, one has been temporarily disabled ; the other still 
stands aside. 

Thirdly, all the principles are such as are consonant with 
Christian teaching, and the first we owe directly to@Christ. 
Indeed, respect for the individual person as an end in himself 
constitutes the distinctive contribution of Christianity to 
political philosophy. Hence to publish these principles is to 
establish our claim to be fighting for Christian civilisation 
against a paganism which denies its postulates and denounces 
its values. 

Fourthly, there is the question of the European countries 
now under the Nazi yoke. It is, I imagine, common ground 
among us today that the best way of winning this war is to 
provoke revolts against the Nazis in the countries now under 
their domination. In other words, if we are to win, we must 
turn this war into a war of European revolution. Now, while 
ideas are among the weapons of every war, in a revolutionary 
war the potency of the idea-arm is enormously increased. In- 
deed, revolutionary wars are fought for and won by ideas. 
What, then, should be the ideas of the anti-Nazi revolution? 
They are to be found in the principles I have summarised, 
which embody the essential ideals of democracy, representative 
government and political freedom. It is difficult to suppose 
that these ideals are wholly dead upon the Continent, that in 
social-democratic Czecho-Slovakia, that in liberal Holland and 
bourgeois Belgium, that in republican France, that in a Ger- 
many which, less than eight years ago, was casting a majority 
of votes for social democracy and against Hitler, there nowhere 
survives a man who desires and demands the right to govern 
himself and to order his private life as he thinks fit. 

It is obvious that there must be millions of such men. Our 
purpose should be to turn them into Fifth Columnists work- 
ing against Hitler in all the countries which the Nazis dominate. 
These potential Fifth Columnists must be given a focus and 
rallying-point which can be found only in this country. It is 
from this point of view that one realises the importance of 
exhibiting England to the world as the manifest defender of 
the ideals which democrats and free men all over the world 
have in common. In other words, Czecho-Slovakians and Nor- 
wegians and Frenchmen and Belgians and Dutch, whom an 
appeal to fight for the British Empire, for British privileges, or 
for British tribute, would leave indifferent or hostile, would 
respond to an appeal to fight for freedom against oppression, 
for the right of the free individual against the all-embracing 
claims of the State, and for representative government against 
police law. 

I add one final consideration. The principles that I have 
mentioned are, I should say, the indispensable requisites of 
civilised life in a civilised society. What is more, they are 
principles which are widely accepted among us. But though 
their acceptance is a necessary condition, both of European 
revolution and of the establishment of a civilised order after 
this war, it is by no means clear that it is sufficient. It seems 
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to me inconceivable that after this war we should ever again 
allow a single nation to threaten the world’s peace ; incon- 
ceivable that we should permit so destructive a weapon as the 
aeroplane to be let loose upon civilisation by the fiat of one 
irresponsible, sovereign State. I deduce that if civilisation is to 
avoid destruction, it must set up a Federal Government to 
control armaments and foreign policies. This means adding to 
my four principles, which are accepted, the principle of 
federalism, which is not. In effect, I should offer union on the 
lines of Mr. Churchill’s offer to France to whatever States in 
Europe are successful in throwing off the Nazi yoke, thus pro- 
viding as a substitute for the artificial unity imposed upon 
Europe by German domination a spontaneous unity of free 
nations in which each unit retains its national functions and 
national characteristics, while surrendering to a common 
government the right which it at present possesses to plunge 
the world into war. This principle stands on a different foot- 
ing from the other four, in that, while they are accepted, it is 
controversial ; while they have been in operation for hundreds 
of years, this, in its application to Europe, is as yet untried. 
Yet it seems to me difficult to envisage a durable peace in 
the world unless this principle is coupled with the other four. 


HITLER AND FRANCE 


FTER a few weeks of confusion and uncertainty, the broad 

outline of Germany’s policy in France has become 
apparent. It considerably modifies the hasty impressions based 
on the rulings and decisions made by the Nazi conqueror soon 
after the fall of Paris and the transfer of the Bordeaux Govern- 
ment to Vichy. We thought at first that a compromise 
had been reached between the leaders of the Third Reich and 
Marshal Pétain. The Ministers at Vichy, we assumed, would 
be authorised to govern from Versailles, with Marshal Goering 
in a Paris background, adorned with his usual halo of efficient 
cast-iron benevolence: une main de fer dans un gant de 
velours. 

Clearly this policy has been abandoned. Newspapers and 
wireless stations on both sides of the line which divides occu- 
pied France from non-occupied issue statements which manifest 
an entirely different tendency, revealing the real purpose set 
before the Nazi leaders by the ancient, fundamental rules of 
pan-Germanism in its modern dress: a counter-revolution, aim- 
ing ruthlessly at the enslavement of the peoples of Europe for 
the benefit of the German “chosen few”; a counter-revolu- 
tion disguised as a youthful-virile, body-building revolution. 
These Press and radio outbursts, which reach us through many 
channels, at the present moment concern themselves with two 
main subjects: General de Gaulle’s free Frenchmen, and the 
social order in France. 

At the end of June and the beginning of July the German 
attitude to General de Gaulle’s activities was complete silence. 
Berlin thought at the time that it was best to ignore a rebel 
General who could never muster enough men to bring a serious 
accretion of strength to the British and Imperial armies. Hitler, 
apparently, had decided that de Gaulle would never succeed 
in becoming the crystallisation-point for French energies and 
resources throughout the world. This decision has now beet 
reversed. The Fiihrer has concluded that simply to ignore 
the General and his followers will not suffice to prevent him 
from having a definite influence on French minds at home. 
This in itself is an encouraging proof of the interest and 
sympathies aroused in occupied France itself by the General’s 
broadcasts and utterances through the Press. 

General de Gaulle was first attacked with violence by the 
broadcasting station at Rennes, where an anonymous speaker 
gave vent to the familiar totalitarian accusations. “ De Gaulle,” 
he said, “is closely associated with Freemasonry and with 
International Jewry. He derives enormous financial advan- 
tages from his present activities in London, and utterly deludes 
his followers, who appear to be even more feeble-minded than 
the average Frenchman, which is saying a good deal.” But a 
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later broadcast, radiated from Radio-Luxembourg, in French, 
for France, was much more subtle. Another anony. 
mous broadcaster alleged that, according to reports which had 
reached the German Government, the members of the Supreme 
Court which is to sit at Riom and be entrusted with the painful 
task of ascertaining French war guilt had come to the conclusion 
that the first and best witness to be subpoenaed should be 
General de Gaulle himself, who should be given a safe-conduct 
for the purpose in spite of the charges of treason brought 
against him. This was the subject of a long diatribe 
against the Vichy men. “We cannot understand,” raved 
the speaker,” how such thoughts can be entertained by 
any clear-thinking Frenchman unless he himself belongs to the 
régime which was responsible for the rotten French politics of 
the last twenty years. In future, we Germans will know how 
to receive and interpret the findings of the Riom court.” 

The confession is of prime importance. It means, first and 
foremost that, despite all the efforts of the Pétain Government, 
and despite the various sentences passed against him, General 
de Gaulle has retained his prestige, that his military authority 
is intact, and also that his present activities are in harmony 
with the real, although temporarily unexpressed, feelings of 
the French people at all levels, high or low, of the community. 
But it also represents an important element, a kind of vanguard 
action, in the new active German campaign against the Vichy 
Government, a campaign which very skilfully disregards the 
personality and past history of Marshal Pétain, and deals only 
with his Ministers and associated executives. 

The Paris newspapers which have reached us here shriek 
denunciations of Jews and Freemasonry. Their general line 
recalls strikingly the “moral preparation” for the down- 
fall of democratic Germany, of Austria, and of Czechoslovakia 
—-a methodical process carried out according to a considered 
plan, by methods of proved effectiveness. The first aim is 
to prevent the French from purchasing goods from Jewish 
shops and stores. Thus a new sheet, entitled Les Derniéres 
Nouvelles de Paris, asks with a fine show of indignation whether 
it will be tolerated for long “ that Jews should install filthy shop- 
windows in our [?] finest avenues and boulevards, and trans- 
form our magnificent Champs-Elysées into a tenth-rate market 
for reach-me-downs. . . . The Frenchman who buys anytiing 
from a Jew not only harms genuine French interests, but also 
adds a new tentacle to the Jewish octopus.” 

Les Derniéres Nouvelles is obviously intended to reach an 
audience of small shopkeepers, by exciting the competitive 
spirit. A contemporary of this sheet, also newly-born and 
bearing the deceptively ingratiating name of La France au 
Travail, is addressed mainly to the working-class. The leader- 
writer does not attack shops and store-owners but the now 
familiar scapegoat, the “immensely rich international Jewish 
financier.” Anti-semitism here is cunningly based on hostility 
to capitalism and high finance. Nevertheless, in this division 
of labour between newly-created journals which bring to 
Parisians and French readers in occupied territory the only 
items of news which they can obtain apart from British broad- 
casts and leaflet-raids, the anti-semitic campaign is merely 
an introduction to something larger and better. Already, in 
the last week or so, reports reaching London show that social 
revolution is the real goal of all the Goebtels-inspired writers 
who have accepted the role of deliberate or unconscious accom- 
plices of the Germanisation of Europe. Thus La France au 
Travail declares: “ The nationalisation of the insurance busi- 
ness is an urgent need. At the present moment most French 
people have understood how they were deceived and betrayed 
by unworthy representatives who were in the pay of inter- 
national Jewry and Freemasonry. These people must remember 
that, as long as the Golden Calf remains alive, the men who 
hold power are likely to be corrupt. Be assured that the insur- 
ance business is the most important stronghold of abuses 
and economic omnipotence.” There follows a list of the 
principal French families connected with insurance, including, 
apart from a few non-Aryan names, all the leading capitalists, 
with a fair sprinkling of the ancient Protestant community in 
Paris—a familiar feature of Communist propaganda in France. 
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This would-be invisible process, which aims at influencing 
the Communistic section of the working-class in the Paris 
region, is made even clearer in a recent number of the same 
France au Travail, which demands, in a heavy six-column 
headline, “ The Abolition of Class Privileges.” In this same 
jssue a quite unknown publicist who signs himself Charles 
Dieudonné reprints the text of a letter sent by the Communist 
Deputies on October Ist, 1939, to M. Edouard Herriot, then 
President of the Chamber. This letter had its hour of fame. 
Although its full text was never published, it was the basis 
on which the Daladier Government decided to outlaw the 
Communist Party. Its theme of peace-at-any-price should 
indeed bring on its authors the unqualified indulgence and 
blessing not only of the German conqueror, but also of the 
men at Vichy. 

In this way Hitler’s propaganda-agents in France prepare 
a framework on which the broadcaster and the Press 
commentator from time to time weave a tapestry of panic- 
mongering fabrications. Thus on August roth, when the 
Parisian social temperature was thought to have risen high 
enough, Radio-Paris broadcast a bulletin declaring: “ Paris is 
in a state of chaos which cannot last. Employers are refusing 
to take on staff and supply long-standing orders. The increase 
in the cost of living is fantastic: a pound of meat costs forty 
francs, and to those who protest, butchers answer that they 
could ask for twice as much and get it. A bath-towel, worth 
12 francs, was sold yesterday in a boulevard store for 75 francs. 
Agents of the British Government spread false rumours which 
are listened to with complacency, and the police do nothing to 
restore order r 

A significant item, this last, an important episode in this 
revolutionary instigation so clearly designed to disturb the 
Paris population, to cause riots and thereby give the Kom- 
mandatur a pretext for intervening with bloody military action 
and taking over the administration. The final and obvious step 
will be the afpointment of a Quisling-led, so-called Revolu- 
tionary, but ultra-reactionary, Government in opposition to 
the Vichy administration. In my opinion Anglo-French pro- 
paganda, whether by wireless or the printed word, or both, 
should for the moment concentrate on exposing these 
manocuvres and warning the French people, who would not 
be slow to appreciate the full impiications of the information 
provided, that their very life is at stake, despite the ignoble 
the notorious Fire” order. 


Armistice and “ Cease 


WHO OBSTRUCTS INDIAN 
HOME RULE? 


By RANJEE G. SHAHANI 


SOMETIMES ask myself, what do Westerners know of 
| India, that huge continent of 350,000,000 people, with 
its civilisation half as old as time, and its modern discontents, 
its unbelievable wealth and its equally unbelievable poverty? 


India, as every schoolboy knows, or should know, is the 
keystone of the Imperial structure, the economic hub of the 
British Empire. Why has Britain not granted it Home Rule? 
This is a question of momentous importance, not only to 
students of Imperial relations, but to every lover of his kind. 
At any rate, Americans are asking it persistently. Mr. Duff 
Cooper had to face it again and again while in the States. He 


found that people in that great country had very queer ideas 


about India. Thev thought that Britain was the villain of the 


piece. She was deliberately obstructing Indian independence. 

Now, what is the truth? Why has Britain not given India 
self-government? (Before I proceed further, I should like to 
mak clear that I am neither a fanatical Nationalist nor an 
apologist for the White Raj. I am a free writer, and I speak as 
I find.) Indian lecturers in the United States have been saying 


t 


that it is all the fault of the British, who are quietly but surely 


hamstringing Indian independence. How? By the old, old 
Policy of divide-and-rule. The Indian National Congress 
makes the same accusation Its guiding spirit, Mahatma 
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Gandhi, has said: “ As soon as the British have cleared out of 
India, our difficulties will end.” Pandit Nehru has spoken 
in much stronger terms. According to him, the British 
Government is the real enemy of India. His dislike for it 
is so great that he would like to see it “humbled” in the 
present war. 

Now how far are the Indian charges correct? Let us have 
a look at the facts. Recently, Mr. Jinnah, President of the 
Mosiem League, made a strange proposal. He just asked for 
the division of India into Hindu and Moslem Provinces. What 
was Britain’s reaction to it? Did she jump at the happy idea? 
On the contrary, almost every responsible official condemned it. 
A curious way, this, of pursuing the policy of divide-and- 
rule. Indeed, if the truth must be told, Britain has done her 
best to unite the warring sects and parties of India. That she 
has not succeeded is scarcely her fault. The situation is 
terribly complicated. It requires the patience of Job to smooth 
it out. And Lord Linlithgow, Viceroy of India, has been 
showing this patience. Again and again he has told Indian 
leaders: “Go and try for unity.” Discussions, at his sugges- 
tion, have taken place between Hindus and Moslems, but they 
have been a profound disappointment. There remains today 
total disagreement between the two parties on fundamental 
issues. It is abundantly clear, indeed, that it is not the Eritish 
Government that stands in the way of Indian unity. The 
problem is self-created. Hindus and Moslems are unable to 
find a modus vivendi. Tragic stupidity it may be, but there 
it is. 

And then, the matter is further complicated by the Congress 
demands. This body aims at nothing less than the “ complete 
independence of India.” To quote from its Resolution of July 
7th, ratified three weeks later: “ The Working Committee are 
more than ever convinced that the acknowledgment by Great 
Britain of the complete independence of India is the only 
solution of problems facing both India and Britain, and are 
therefore of opinion that such an unequivocal declaration 
should be immediately made and that, as an immediate step in 
giving effect to it, a provisional national government should be 
constituted at the Centre which, though formed as a transitory 
measure, should be such as to command the confidence of all 
elected elements in the Central Legislature and to secure the 


closest co-operation of responsible gevernments in the 
Provinces.” Then follow what can only be called veiled 
threats. In brief, Congress says to Britain: “‘ Our price for 


help in the war-effort is a provisional National Government as 
a first step to according complete independence to India. ‘Take 
it or leave it.” 

Now the great difficulty is the word “ independence.” What 
precisely does it mean? Is India to break away from the 
British Commonwealth? If so, her future is blank indeed. 
Blank, I say, because independence, without the resources to 
preserve it, is a foolish dream. India, unless protected by 
Britain, would fall swift and easy prey to this or that Empire- 
Errant nation. The hard facts are these: India has no real 
army, no real navy, no real air-force. Worse: she is internally 
divided, probably more so than any other country. How, then, 
is independence to be maintained? We cannot fight an 
invader with brave Resolutions. Congress cannot mean this 
absurdity. The truth is that in our hour of need we can rely 
on the help of no one but Britain. The British connexion, 
then, is of vital import to us. Our place, whether we like it 
or not, is in the British Commonwealth. The sooner all of us 


Indians realise this the better. It is a question of shcer 
necessity. I loathe the words “ safety first,” but it comes 
to that. 

Now on what footing are we to remain members of the 


Let Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru speak. “I 
> he writes, “ that our aim and objective should be that 


Commonwealth? 


4 


suggest,’ 

India be placed after the war on the same footing, and possess 
the same powers, as the other independent self-governing units 
of the British Commonwealth.” And he pertinently adds: 


“Tet us, therefore, not dissipate our energies in the fight about 
the words ‘Dominion Status’ and ‘Independence.”” Our 
immediate task, he rightly suggests, is to fight and overthrow- 
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a common brutal foe. Here is the language of wisdom. It 
makes explicit what is implicit in the Indian consciousness. If 
Britain is defeated in this war, then the talk of Indian inde- 
pendence is an impertinent irrelevancy. The task, then, is to 
overcome the forces of evil which threaten to engulf the world. 
India must help Britain in a vital and total manner. No solu- 
tion without that. The future of India, as also of the whole 
British Commonwealth, depends on the outcome of this war. 

Such seems to be the underlying meaning of the White 
Paper issued last week. It may appear timid and insufficient 
to some, but, on the whole, it is fundamentally sound. It 
takes into full account the internal conditions of India and the 
chaotic state of the outside world. There is not the least 
doubt that it marks a turning-point, a most favourable turning- 
point, in the destinies of India. 

His Majesty’s Government admit, sans phrase, India’s right 
to self-determination. After the war, subject to agreement 
among themselves and subject to some safeguards, Indians are 
free to frame their own Constitution. Here an all-important 
Congress demand is satisfied. More: we are told that “ free 
and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth remains 
the proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown and 
of the British Parliament.” This gives to Indians what they 
have always clamoured for, “ equality of status.” In addition 
to this the Government give a solemn undertaking that “ they 
will welcome and promote in any way possible every sincere 
and practical step that may be taken by representative Indians 
themselves to reach a basis of friendly agreement.” 

The road to Home Rule, therefore, is to all appearance left 
wide open by Britain. Who blocks it? Paradoxical as it may 
seem, it is precisely those who claim to be the greatest patriots. 
Instead of studying the Viceroy’s proposals and understanding 
all their implications, they have condemned them querulously. 
Which shows neither sense nor sensibility. 


EUTHANASIA 


By MEDICO 


ie was the notice of his death in the daily paper one day 
last week that brought it all back to me. The notice was 
one of the usual brief, bald statements which give the date, 
name, place and age; his age was eighty-one years. Although 
apparently heartless there is often much more real feeling 
behind such a notice than there is when the whole affair is 
elaborated and an attempt seems to be made to solicit public 
sympathy. In his case, however, it was not so. He was an old 
man ; he had outlived those friends who really mattered. He 
had achieved no eminence, nor had he occupied one of those 
unfortunate public positions sufficient to render a_ personal 
reference in the paper of any general interest. He was a poor 
farmer, the owner of a poor farm in one of the poorer parts of 
the country 

I was, I suppose, one of those most affected by his obituary 
notice. He came under my care seventeen years ago, when 1 
was house-physician to the particular medical ward to which 
he had been admitted. He had paid many visits to the 
hospital ; each time it was the same story. He came in tred, 
yellow, weak and breathless. Rest in bed, good food and a 
transfusion of blood, and he would go home temporarily im- 
proved. The intervals, however, were getting shorter, the 
transfusions more frequent and the effect more trans:ent. At 
that time we usually got a friend to volunteer to give his blood 
and at the beginning we had almost too many offers, but after 
a time the friends seemed to disappear—the novelty wore off 
and nothing seemed to be given in return. It is hard to keep 
one’s sympathy always green. 

This visit to hospital was only twelve days after his previous 
one. He was spending almost as much time with us as at home, 
and the precious blood we were giving him seemed to be 
wasted. It could not go on. Things came to a head one 


Sunday afternoon—it was visiting day—when I went to talk 
the matter over with his wife. 


I tried to be as kind as one can 
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be in telling bad news—yes, he was going to die, the case wa, 
hopeless ; he was no longer making his own fresh blood ang 
was only being kept alive by the blood of others ; this stat. 
of affairs was impossible. Yes, we would help in any way we 
could—it could happen either in hospital or at home ; sings 
she came such a long way from the country it would be easie 
to move him home now, and much cheaper when the end 
really came. Yes, certainly I would allow him to go on Friday 
when a neighbour would be up who had kindly offered his 
motor-car. And so the incident closed, with arrangements made 
for him to return home on Friday, gradually to sink. I dreaded 
the few hopeless weeks that the old wife, some years his senior, 
would have to spend watching to the end a losing battle. The 
thought ran in my head: “ Why not help to speed his end and 
save them both that useless struggle? ” 

The medical journal had just arrived. It contained the 
usual mixed budget of views and information; some men 
writing to catch the public eye, others giving the results of 
years of painstaking research from their laboratories, which 
one day may help to fill in the missing links in some of those 
problems which nature has sent to keep the medical profession 
humble—such as the cure of cancer. In the journal in one 
corner was a notice regarding the treatment of pernicious 
anaemia with liver—raw liver in large quantities and entirely 
uncooked. It seemed absurd that liver should differ from meat 
in general ; it probably was absurd ; very likely the cases quoted 
had not been the real thing and certainly they could not have 
been as bad as my old man. It was probably no good, but we 
would give it a trial. 

On Monday he started. The usual opposition from kitchen, 
from ward sister, from nurses, was overcome (not so much 
trouble from the nurses ; are they more human? or less hide- 
bound? Or do they feel that if Sister takes one side it is their 
duty to take the other?). He took this dose daily like a man; 
pounded, grated, squeezed, mixed, always horrible-looking and 
always raw. Even the red tumbler and the flavouring with 
H.P. sauce would not have deceived me. Friday came and he 
was somewhat better, his pulse was slower, his cheeks not so 
yellow ; we must carry on. The friend went home with his 
motor-car empty. So the days went by. The improvement 
was sustained, the atmosphere changed, even the Sister was 
almost convinced—that was the greatest victory—and_ the 
house-physician had proved that the experiment had succeeded. 

Six weeks later—he had been up daily and had been walking 
about the ward—he finally walked to the door after saying 
“ good-bye” to us. It was sad to see him go. He was really 
our making, our success, and yet, six weeks before I would have 
written his death-certificate or even given him something to 
shorten those useless three wecks of necessary waiting. And 
when they talk of euthanasia I always remember my old man 
and I think what will be in tomorrow’s medical journal. 

We never saw him again—it was a good sign—but we 
would have liked to shake his hand. He was the sort of person 
who found it difficult to express his gratitude; he did not 
make flowery speeches as so many do, which sometimes mean 
little but give the makers the feeling that they have paid their 
debt. If he had had a tail he would have wagged it. His wile 
is long dead, and so is the friend with the motor-car. You 
will understand now how that bald obituary notice took me 
back to the incident of seventeen years ago, and you will realist 
why I feel that I have iost a friend. 





THE WOUNDS WHICH ACHE MOST DEEP 


Tue wounds which ache most deep 
Are not by flesh revealed : 

Nor soothed by sun and sleep ; 

Nor by the hands are healed: 


Hurts which are never signed 
By blood or breaking bone: 
Bruises upon the mind 
Enduring and unknown. 
WILLIAM SOUTAR. 
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MUSIC 


The ** Proms.”’ 


Hitter or no Hitler, with or without the backing of Broadcasting 
House, Sir Henry Wood determined that this year London should 
not be deprived of the summer season of orchestral concerts known, 
on the Jucus a non lucendo principle, as “The Promenades.” 
Last year he had to bow to force majeure and suspend the con- 
certs before half their course was run. The present series is 
announced as the last that Sir Henry Wood will undertake, 
which means the end of the Proms., as all but the aged have 
For no one else 


knowa them during the whole of their lives. 
could—even if he wished to, which is highly doubtful—carry 


through the same kind of scheme with its vast and multifarious 
repertory, and its huge and solid individual programmes. At 
least, I hope no one will try. For these concerts are the individual 
creation of one man’s personality and teste, if one may apply the 
word to sO OMnivorous and undiscriminating an eppetite. 

So it has come about that fo: the first time in their history 
the Proms. are being sponsored by the most august of our musical 
societies, the Royal Philharmonic. Their association with that 
body has not affected the programmes, which remain what they 
were under the successive managements of Robert Newman, 
Messrs. Chappell and the B.B.C. There are the usual Wagner 
and Beethovea nights on Mondays and Fridays, and, 
following more recently established custom, the remaining 
evenings, except Saturdays and four Thursdays, are devoted to 
individual composers or nationalities. In his centenary year 
Tchaikovsky, whose popular reputation Sir Henry Wood did so 
much to establish in the early years of the Proms., and many of 
whose works (including the Casse-Noisette Suite) were first 
played in London at these concerts, naturally claims a larger 
share even than usual. Brahms and Bach alternate on Wednes- 
days; Haydn and Mozart share a couple of Tuesdays; and Elgar, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert and Handel are allotted an evening apiece. 

The new music announced for performance is far more interest- 
ing and considerable than it has been in most recent years. There 
is a new symphony by Edmund Rubbra due for performance 
in the last week of September. A set of six choral songs by 
Vaughan Williams will be produced a fortnight earlier. Bantock’s 
“Pagan” Symphony, though not new, will be a novelty to most 
of us, as it has not been performed, I believe, since its first 
appearance in a B.B.C. programme four years ago. And the 
younger generation are variously represented by Elisabeth Lutyens 
and Elizabeth Maconchy, Howard Ferguson and Lennox Berkeley. 
Nor are the more important of these new works relegated to the 
part of the programme, when both audience and players 
to be feeling the heat and burden of the summer night. 

is one of the characteristics of Sir Henry Wood’s pro- 
zrammes that they are of vast The audience are 


second 


are “pi 


proportions. 


expected to have an appetite and a digestion comparable with 
those their forefathers who demolished huge sirloins at a 
sitting, and washed them down with copious claret and port. 
The fi part of last Saturday’s programme lasted an hour and 
three-quarters, which is quite long enough for a whole concert. 
The withdrawal of the B.B.C.’s control is felt here, for they insisted 
that the first part should be over by 9.30, in order to fit in with 
thei: ircxorable time-tables. But if these programmes are too vast 
for comfortable digestion, there is no want of gusto in the serv- 


ing of them, and the impatient auditor, who can at least retire 
when he has had enough, must admire the staying power of the 
orchestra and the unflagging energy of Sir Henry Wood, who 
really ought to wear the proverbial daisy in his buttonhole. 

The orchestra this year is new to its job, and on the first night 
the players of the London Symphony Orchestra displayed an 
ignorance of the proper routine, entering upon the platform in 
bunches anyhow, instead of in the carefully graded order from 
the chef de cuisine to the first violin, that has in recent years so 
naturally worked up the enthusiasm of the audience for the 
appearance of Sir Henry himself. However, last Saturday’s audi- 
ence needed no artificial stimulus to the expression of their grati- 


tude and enthusiasm—not even the theatrical raising of the 
lowered lights. They rose themselves from their seats and 
greeted the conductor with affectionate cheers. And so the forty- 
sixth season of the Proms. began, and the motley procession of 


Berlioz, Elgar, Verdi, Liszt, Ravel, Wagner, and Bliss passed by, 
all vivid and full-blooded and abounding in healthy energy. 
DyNELEY Hussey. 
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THE CINEMA 


The Five Minute Films. At all Cinemas. 


For some weeks now we have been seeing a series of five-minute 
films issued by the Films Division of the Ministry of Information. 
These films, appearing regularly once a week, are presumably 
designed both to point the moral and to adorn the tale of the 
naticn’s war activities, and it may be said that, within § certain 
limits, they are doing their job well. 


It was, in the first place, a very good move to limit the length 
of the films to five minutes, more or less. Thus the normal 
programme of any cinema—Ddooked, and possibly paid for, well 
ahead—is in no danger of dislocation, for five minutes can easily 
be fitted in without with the rest of the running 
time. As a result of this manoeuvre, a real blanket-coverage 
of the cinema-going public all over Great Britain can be achieved, 
and the film trade has given full and enthusiastic co-operation 
to the scheme. It may be said that of the million of weekly 
cinema-goers only a very few do not see the weekly Ministry of 
Information films, 

What of They appear to fall, roughly, 
into two categories—morale and informational. That 1s, some of 
them attempt to influence us to do things, or even to think things, 
in a way useful to the national cause, and others are mainly 
devoted to informing us of measures of attack or defence which 
are in active being. The morale films are, so far, well to the 
fore. They vary in style according to the personnel employed in 
their production. From the studio world come dramatic sketches, 
from the documentary side dramatised messages. On the one 
hand, therefore, we find Brian Desmond Hurst’s A Call to Arms 
and Miss Grant Goes to the Door, which dramatise—even over- 
dramatise—the urgency of female labour in munition factories 
or the active service of a country lady whe is called on by a 
Nazi parachutist. On the other hand comes the G.P.O. Film 
Unit’s Britain at Bay, an illustrated talk by J. B. Priestley, which 
plays up the vivid and concrete determination of British citizens 
to resist invasion; and They Also Serve, directed by Ruby 
Grierson, which sincerely and very cogently realises for us the 
hitherto unsung honours of the housewife, the value of whose 
war effort lies in the warm-hearted self-effacing decency which 
she includes in her homely routine. Between the two come films 
like Thorold Dickinson’s Westward Ho!, which combines a docu- 
mentary description of recent with an appeal to 
parents to co-operate in getting children out of danger zones, 
And finally, one solitary bloomer has appeared, a regrettable 
goulash of muddleheadedness and arrant nonsense called Food 
for Thought. 

But taking together, it may be said that the 
Five Minute scheme is a good scheme. It is, too, an experiment, 
and, Ike all experiments, it must be permitted a few failures. 
To criticise it, therefore, must be regarded as a compliment 


interfering 


the firms themselves? 


evacuation 


good and bad 


rather than as an attack. 

Firstly comes the question of over-dramatisation. A Call to 

Arms, for instance, was well made (and it must be remembered 
that these films are mostly produced in seven days from start to 
but its story, as propaganda, suffered from two possible 
defects. Firstly, the volunteered for munitions 
work were glamour girls ; secondly, the labour conditions under 
which they worked were alarming, and to any thinking person 
ultimately inefficient. The answer, of course, is that a film made 
in a week, and shown in a week, can only plug an idea and hope 
for the best. It is a pity there is no social research organisation 
to check true audience reactions ; reports from cinema managers, 
which are the immediate and easiest method of checking, probably 
mean very little. 
A more general criticism might well be that the series is 
possibly a shade too variegated and discursive both in style 
and subject matter. Eight weeks, for instance, devoted to eight 
films about the war-time experiences of various members of a 
typical family—trather on the style of the Hollywood fudge Hardy 
series—might provide in the public mind a continuity of interest 
from which a more receptive and lasting impression of the propa- 
ganda messages involved might be achieved. But no doubt the 
Films Division of the Ministry of Information regards this series 
as a valuable testing ground for its propaganda methods. The 
series is a good idea; from it better ideas can, and must, be 
Bast. WRIGHT. 


finish); 


heroines who 
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LETTERS TO 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 


of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator "’| 


A NEW ORDER IN EUROPE 


S1r,—The admirable letter ot Dr. Jacks certainly lays bare a very weak 
point in our armament. Moreover, it 1s a point which may well carry 
more weight with neutral opinion than we :magine, since for long years 
we have been oppressed with a sort of Maginot Line attitude which 
would defend the existing order against all assaults, denying the pos- 
sibility that it could ever be improved on. The present war is Ger- 
many’s reaction to this Maginot Line attitude we have so long 
assumed. Is it too much to hope that we have learned the lesson of 
recent months and now appreciate the danger of trusting entirely to 
the defensive, even in the reaim of economic construction? 

The attitude of political parties towards constructive planning takes 
a good deal of understanding Possibly Mr. Chamberlain gave the 
clue when, on assuming the Premiership, he stated that a first duty 
must be to keep the party together. Self-preservation after all is a 
first duty of a political party, and that is one reason why it shuns a 
task difficult and controversial in the extreme. Conservatism is evo- 
lutionary, and empiric in method; if Conservatives do venture on a 
little constructive forethought the result is timid and hazy. Yet if 
faced with a sudden emergency they may, to judge by a recent example, 
suddenly spring on us some great scheme which had clearly received 
far less consideration than so important a step required. ‘This sample 
of their work was not such as to warrant great confidence for the 
future. The Labour Party and Socialists are less timid but equally 
hazy, as anyone will find if he tries to discover the details of what 
Mr. Attlee calls his “ long term policy.” After all, political creeds are 
largely “ faiths.” 

Clearly, little 1s to be expected from the political parties, and if 
designs for a new social order are to be prepared—and I would remind 
Dr. Jacks that we could not build even a working model without a 
prepared design—then the work must be done by those outside politics. 

During the last war admirable work was done by “ Room 40,” com- 
prising a body of men taken from all walks of life and set to unravel 
problems of a nature entirely rovel to them. Could we not now have 
a “Room 40” engaged on considering designs for a new social order? 
If our designers in this field could approach the standard of those quiet 
and unassuming gentlemen, the designers of our Spitfires and Hurri- 
canes, our Wellingtons and Sunderlands, beating all foreign com- 
petitors, then it should only be a matter of time before we carried the 
world with us 

Ihe qualifications for this kind of work are not easy to name, though 
one could mention with fair certainty some disqualifications. Poli- 
ticians and economists obviously, and specialists connected with some 
particular part of the existing economic mechanism. A!so those who 
have been under the influence of extreme poverty or wealth, and those 
who have already given their allegiance to some particular scheme. 
They must be unprejudiced men, with a good knowledge of the modern 
world, and if possible with some of the Greek passion for digging out 
the truth 

I do not think it would be correct to say with Dr. Jacks that no con- 
structive plenning has been done in this country. Quite a little has 
been done privately, or semi-privately, and numerous fragments of 
schemes—one could hardly call them more—have been produced. 
Some of these may be good, and it should be worth while collecting 
particulars of work already done. But what is so important, as was 
recently pointed out by a university professor, 1s to discover the re- 
lationship between things, for how else will it ever be possible to de- 
monstrate the superiority of one particular plan over all others. 

It is unfortunate that economics has never yet been reduced to a 
science, and we hardly realise what that loss entails. Suppose, for 
instance, that Botany had not been reduced to a science, people would 
constantly be coming forward claiming to have discovered a new plant 
possessed of the most wonderful properties. Of course we can soon 
deal with such people by turning them over to a botanist, who would 
speedily tell them to what family the plant belonged and the character- 
istics of that family, and this even in the unlikely event that the plant 
was actually new to him. But we cannot do this with constructive 
schemes, or fragments of schemes, consequently the claimant continues 
to clamour for attention, which he is likely to receive in proportion to 
the amount of noise he can make. This creates a difficult condition 
for those who are attempting dispassionately to appraise the value of 
such things, and it is improbable that it can be rectified until some 
method of classification has been evolved. A system of classification 
should, then, be one of the first things to search for. 

The process of analysing and classifying a large variety of schemes 
would, in course of time, give those engaged in the work a real insight 
into the best form of synthesis 


However; before any such work could receive official sanction, it 
would first be necessary to overcome a Maginot Line which has 
resisted all assaults for the past twenty years 

Chalbury Old Rectory, Wimborne, Dorset 


Faithfully yours, 
NorMAN HOWELL. 
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THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


“THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE” 


Sir,—Your Dramatic Critic’s notice of Mr. Donat’s performance jp 
The Devil’s Disciple suggests that he is more familiar with the Screen 
than with the Stage. Mr. Donat is no film-star who seeks a vehicle 
for his talents on the legitimate stage. He is an accomplished actor 
who has, regrettably—and possibly regretfully—left that stage at 
intervals to find a wider though certainly not more deserved popularity 
on the screen. His quality was discovered long ago by all discriminat. 
ing critics of acting. His performance in The Sleeping Clergyman, even 
if it stood alone, showed him a master of just that quality of subtlety 
which your critic would like to find. And the West End showed jts 
appreciation of it. 

Incidentally Forbes-Robertson’s performance of Dick Dudgeon 
showed what could be done by a sensitive production of the part 
Lack of years possibly prevented your critic from witnessing jt!— 
I remain, Sir, yours truly, W. S. KENNEDY 

45 Penywern Road, Earls Court, S.W.s. 


THE ALIENS QUESTION 


Sir,—We must not lose sight of the fact that the chief blunders in 
the internment of aliens have teen caused by a complete lack of 
policy. The first question which should have been decided at the 
outbreak of war was—not who should be locked up, or even who 
should be put in categories A, B or C, but what kinds of alien do 
we want to leave at liberty?—and the answer should be, not merely 
those who can be useful to us at the moment, but those who can 
show an undoubted record of opposition to Nazism. The first prac- 
tical step, and one that is still urgently needed, should have been the 
formation of a nucleus of absolutely reliable refugees who could be 
vouched for up to the hilt by trustworthy British subjects. No all- 
British committee can adequately take the place of such a body in 
giving sound advice on refugee prob'ems and in helping, throug 
contacts in refugee circles, to decide cases where the doss‘er of 
particular refugee leaves room for doubt as to his loyalty. None of 
the tribunals, carefully conducted as they were, could hope to have 
the necessary knowledge of political conditions in Germany, Austria 
ind Czecho-S!ovakia. Any system, unfortunately, would result in some 
injustices, but these would be very much less if the right advice were 
enlisted. 

One injustice that could not have been committed if proper advice 
had been sought 1s the treatment of Stateless persons, formerly German 
or Austrian, as “enemy aliens.” It is safe to say that the majority 
of these had either been deprived of German nationality as enemies 
of Nazism (or as Jews), or had refused to give up Austrian nationality 
when their country was annexed. 

Only lack of policy seems to explain the weird system whereby the 
War Office took charge of the men and the Home Office of the women, 
with most cruel separations of families as the result. Only lack of 
policy seems to explain the internment of, and the failure now to 
release, men who could be of inestimable value in the field of 
propaganda. 

Although injustices have been committed that can never be repaired, 
it is something that public opinion has been able to make itself felt 
and to bring about improvements. But unfortunately blunders and 
cruelties will continue so long as we have no clear and comprehensive 
policy towards aliens, theught out and put into practice with the help 
of a nucleus of trustworthy refugees whose one aim is to destroy 
Hitlerism and all its works.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

SEBASTIAN STAFFORD. 


Sir,—Since a review as sane and as balanced as The Spectator is pre- 
pared to champion the cause of the “Friendly Aliens” may I be 
allowed to go so far as to say that not only should the policy of the 
general internment of the C category be drastically reviewed, but also 
that those in the B category should be given a fair chance of proving 
themselves friendly or otherwise? It fell to my lot to attend many 
tribunals and while appreciating the difficulties involved I have yet w 
discover why some men and women received B endorsement. ‘They 
were in work holding a Home Office permit, further they were loyal 
and friendly to this country and utterly antagonistic to the Hitler 
régime. Yet the fact remains in some cases that they were given 3 
B and it would seem for no apparent reason. In many instances their 
credentials differed in no point from those of others who were put in 
the C category. Surely in the name of justice and of Christian enlight- 
enment we must seek to heal the wounds we have inflicted upon many 
refugees by pressing for the most generous review of all who are in 
category C, not forgetting many also who are in Category B.—Yours 
faithfully, K. FREEMAN, 
Church of England Committee for “ Non-Ayran” Christians 
Watford, Herts. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 

Sir,—* Doc. B.E.F.” thinks that in this war for democracy all friendly 

aliens should be interned without trial. It would be interesting to 

know whether he would include General de Gaulle and his staff— 

refugees from Fascism.—Yours faithfully, ROBERT JORDAN. 
38 Gurney Drive, N.2. 


HOSPITAL CHARGES 


sir,—As the victim of the accident whose cost was referred to by 
“Janus,” I might say that I was making no complaint, that I merely 
reported, at lunch, the severe financial results of a slip in the night. 
I could, of course, have gone to an out-patient department, but I was 
with friends, I had been bleeding profusely, and the point 

wished decided was just the question of whether I was fit 
Two 


staying 
that they 
to go, with only amateur bandaging, to the nearest hospital 
local doctors, asked on the ’phone to come and give an opinion on 
this point displayed the utmost reluctance to come (not to over-stress 
the point It was then that the expensive steps were taken which 
formed the subject of the original note I might suggest that the 
difference between £18 odd and £6, the hospital fee and the suggested 
donation is considerable. It represents a loss by somebody and that 
somebody is presumably the surgeon. 
on him as our voluntary system does. It is unfortunate (though not 
unfair) that what the surgeon misses in his practice for the patients 
in the ordinary hospitals has to be made up, in part, by patients who 
do not or cannot take advantage of the voluntary system. I do not think 
either I or “ Janus” intended to impute fault, merely to register mild 
a less than perfect system.—Yours, &c., 


It 1s unfair to impose that loss 


’ 


surprisc at 
PRISCIAN. 


AFTER THE WAR 
Sir—I have been taking The Spectator for the last twelve months, as 
I found it had discarded, for the time being, the sentimental nonsense 
of “idealisms ” and faced facts. Formerly it was a source of our 1930 
decay. Now you are again on the “After the War” red-herring 
Churchill surely is not such a fool as to posit the solution of “ federal,” 
“economic” and “national problems” all over Europe. How little 
you appreciate facts is shown in your leading article “ New Hope in 
I Churchill’s statement is mere matter-of-fact—things as they 
and if you think Gandhi and Congress 


India.” 
ure and have been for years 
will welcome it as a “ New Hope” you are mistaken. 

Let us get to the facts in our own country if we want to indulge 
the wishful thinking of “solutions.” What about the falling birth 
rate—surely one cannot transgress the Regulations when pointing to 
that as the writing on the wall? What about democracy and the 
freedom to neglect children, shown up in the evacuees? What about 
How are economic 


« 


Labour’s opposition to child allowances? &c., &c. 
difficulties to be solvedr 

Not by Yankee wisecracks from South Africa about “ commerce, 
economics and finance all freed from hampering obstructions.” The 
fact of different social standards in labour costs must make different 
costings. We have preferred an army of unemployed to conscription, 
&c., and here we are with the “cheerful”! prognostications of your 
war “experts” to comfort us. 

It is time the editors of England realised their responsibility for sane 
instead of kicking at Duff Cooper.—Yours 

B. I. RYLANDS. 


“ 


presentation of actualities- 
regretfully, 
St. John’s-in-the-Vale, Keswick 


PACIFICISM AS VOCATION 


Sir,—The article in your last issue does not command the agreement 
with which I, for one, habitually read the words of the Dean of 
St. Paul’s. His argument, in brief, is this: The Archbishops believe 
that the pacificist attitude is mistaken, Yet they assert that “ pacificism 
is a vocation for some.” This, says Dr. Matthews, implies that the 
Archbishops consider that some me. may have a genuine vocation in 
proclaiming that which is wrong. 

Now unless all the sincere people in the world either reach unanimity 
or take vows of silence and inertia, it is inevitable that policies will be 
advocated and action taken, under a sense of genuine vocation, which 
will be revealed in the course of history to have been wrong. This 
is a commonplace. But the implication that we should properly draw 
from the statement which Dr. Matthews criticises is surely that the 
Archbishops are sufficiently broadminded to recognise that a man’s 
duty is to express what he himself believes to be right, even if others, 
including the Archbishops, believe it to be wrong. The Dean’s 
criterion of morality is the word of authority. The Archbishops’ 
criterion is personal sincerity. I back the Archbishops.—Yours faith- 
fully, Joun W. Crorts. 

Grierson Square, Edinburgh, §. 


Sm,—Without any wish to dispute the opinion expressed by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s in last week’s Spectator that “the Archbishops, have 
fallen into a confusion of thought,” I respectfully suggest- that he in 
no way strengthens his argument by defining one of its- principal 
manner which is not, I think, supported by English 
and would certainly not*be accepted by thoughtful 


| ficists in general 


terms in a 
dictionaries, 
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“A pacificist,” he says, “is one who believes that no one im any 
circumstances (the italics, of course, are mine) should take part in 
war, and that to do so is always morally wrong.” 

In my edition of Webster, a ponderous volume of 1,845 pages, 
issued towards the end of the last century, the word does not appear ; 
but in the Pocket Edition of the Oxford Dictionary it is briefly, 
and, I think, accurately, defined as “An advocate of the abolition 
of war.” In this sense I believe that the great majority of our sailors, 
soldiers, and airmen, whose unfailing courage, cheerfulness, and 
humanity have won the admiration of the world, are as fully convinced 
“ pacificists ” as I am myself.—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER CRICK. 

Eastbourne 


thanks to the Dean of St. Paul’s for his article 
How just is his observation that this 


S1rR,—May I offer my 
on “ Pacificism as Vocation ”? 
underlying the Archbishop’s dictum is no trivial matter. It is 
fundamental, and a major contributory cause to our present troubles: 
for long years now our spiritual and political leaders have temporised 


danger 


ind spun threads of meaningless verbiage as formulae to demonstrate 


that all differences can be reconciled. Pacificism spread like a plague 
during the past twenty years because of failure to recognise it and 
take action against it for the demoralising thing that it is now so 
tragically demonstrated to be. And, as the Dean observes, it is not 
simply pacificism that is the issue For forty years on all really 
critical tssues the nation’s leaders, on whom for the most part the 


leisure, high office, have offered 
thought of all is that this 
latest present and 
immediately prospective afHlictions have not strengthened our spiritual 
leaders’ moral fibre or quickened their powers of perception.-—Yours 
faithfully, CLow Forp 


sr British 


community has lavished education, 
guidance Most 
pacificism pronouncement suggests that 


no_ better depressing 


even our 


Grove, Hammersmith, London, W. 4 


says in his article entitled “ Pacificism as 


S1r,—The Dean of St. Paul's 
Vocation” published in your issue of August 9th, 
who holds that it is wrong in any circumstances to fight, and conse 
quently that it is his duty to dissuade others from fighting.” This is 
not true. What may be true is that a pacificist is one who holds that 
it is wrong, In any circumstances, for him to fight, and consequently 
that it is mot necessarily his duty to dissuade others from fighting. 

If there be justification for so modifying the Dean’s dogmatic asser 
tion, surely the major part of the structure of the argument in his 
article collapses.—Yours, &« 

161 Lake Road West, Cardiff 


THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 
Sir,—“ 1917” in your issue of August 9th has mixed up Lord North- 
cliffe’s British War Mission to the United States with his Department 
for Propaganda in Enemy Countries. They were entirely distinct and 
separate. The Department did not come into existence until Lord 
Northcliffe had returned from the U.S. 

I know the facts because I was with him in both enterprises. A 
lot could be learned from their efforts and especially in 
the matter of propaganda among enemy populations. German generals 
from Hindenburg downwards gave it high praise—by complaining 
angrily about it HAMILTON Fyre. 

Roédean, Brighton. 


“a pacificist is one 


RICHARD BISHOP. 


results, 


Sir,—No one will dispute your contention that the projection of 
Britain to foreign countries is an important part of the function of 
the M.O.I., but to suggest that the moulding of public opinion at home 
can safely be left to the public themselves, to their chosen leaders, or 
the prophets of the Press and the pulpit, implies, if not a blind, at least 
a myopic faith in such craftsmen. It is usual for leaders, chosen and 
self-chosen, to claim to speak for the nation, and to accept the re- 
sponsibility of interpreting and guiding public opinion, In peace-time 
such arrogation probably does little harm ; in war-time it has dan- 
gerous potentialities, it can lead so complacency, and can end in 
confusion. 

As this is a war in which the whole of the country is involved, the 
feelings and the behaviour, not only of the fighting forces, but also of 
the civilian population, are matters of fundamental importance. They are 
just as much part of our defensive and offensive equipment as ships, 
planes, guns and munitions. Because of that, civilian morale ulti- 
mately must be directed and controlled by those upon whom rests the 
responsibility for the conduct of the war. Just as we now accept 
the necessity of mobilisation of man power and of finance, so we 
must come to realise that civilian opinion must also be mobilised. 
That task can no more be teft to the Press and the priests, and the 
population themselves, than the output of munitions can be left to 
a thousand individuil and unco-ordinated factories. 

In the past few weeks the M.O.I. has come in for several hard 
knocks in the Press and in Parliament ior its efforts to perform this 
part of its work efficiently. It has been accused of snooping and 
prying and, to use your own words, of attempting “to bolster up the 
morafe” of the people. In reality it has been trying to make an 
assessment of public opinion on a number of matters, B.B.C. pro- 
grammes, milk supplies, cookery instructions, and so on. It has been 
trying to establish a scientific method fer the investigation, qualitative 
and quantitative, of how the public are reacting to conditions and events. 
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Only by the use of knowledge based on objective examination of facts 
can the Ministry, under Cabinet instructions, make its full contribu- 
tion to the war effort. Its investigations so far appear to have pro- 
duced fairly accurate information, and scarcely any resentment has 
been caused among those actually questioned. When peace comes 
the work of the “ Social Survey ” may be supererogatory, but, whether 
we like it or not, it is at present an essential part of the war machine. 
—Yours faithfully, J. P. McNutty (Hon. Secretary). 
Advertising Service Guild, 10 Hertford Street, W.1. 


TOUCH WITH THE PEOPLE 


Str,—The confession made by Sir Wyndham Deedes in your issue 
of last week, that “considerable perplexity seems to exist regarding 
the character and purpose of the Local Information Committees ” is 
certainly true in regard to the relationship of these committees to the 
local Press. I am perplexed to know where Sir Wyndham Deedes got 
the information that “ more and more do the citizens look to the Town 
Hall . . . to obtain guidance, and leadership,” because this discovery 
does not tally either with the attitude of the local authorities to the 
Press, nor yet with the attitude of the Ministry of Information as re- 
vealed in the instructions issued regarding the constitution of these 
committees. I am perplexed to read that the Town Hall is the place to 
which the people naturally turn for information because it is my ex- 
perience of the attitude of many officials, and in some cases of the 
members of local authorities, that if some way can be found to divert 
matters of public interest to the “ Council in Committee” they think 
they have done something wonderful. 

On the basis of experience of one of these authorities I have sug- 
gested that in the event of its elevation to borough status, its Court of 
Arms should consist of three candlesticks, complete with snuffers, in 
position around an oyster, hermetically sealed, swathed in red tape 
bearing the motto “ Hush, Hush.” This authority considered it neither 
necessary nor desirable to invite the co-operation of the Press in setting 
up its local information committee. The authority needed no encour- 
agement in this attitude, but I am informed by a member of the com- 
mittee that, when the question of inviting the loca! Press was discussed, 
a representative of the Ministry of Information advised the meeting 
that this was not necessary. This cautious, half-hearted attitude is re- 
flected in the instructions issued regarding the formation of local com- 
mittees Some organisations are indicated as essential, because their 
representatives are in touch with so many people, but contact with the 
Press is referred to with glowing enthusiasm as “ desirable.” 

We are assured that there is no intention to supplant the Press, or 
to do the work which the Press does so well, but instructions to local 
committees in the work they are doing now direct attention to the 
cinema, exhibitions of photographs, and posters, in the use of the latter 
of which the Press is severely restricted. Whilst newspapers are re- 
stricted both as to size and circulation, there is apparently no 1e- 
striction upon the quantity of paper that can be used to give publicity 
to information connected with civil defence, salvage and other national 
efforts, all ot which could be communicated to the public through the 
medium of the Press, both national and local 

Quite recently a parcel of thousands of such leaflets was delivered to 
a private residence without any previous notification or arrangement for 
distribution. The bulk are still waiting distribution, or collection as 
waste paper. Like the Ministry of Information itself, the relationship 
of these local committees to the Press has been confused, contradictory, 
and uncertain from the start, and what is needed to clarify the position 
is DEEDS not WORDS.—Yours faithfully, 

326 Mayplace Road East, Crayford, Kent. 


BANKS AND SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


Sr,.—Might a banker explain that what Mr. Deayton is proposing, 
in expecting his bank to do without both adequate bank balance and 
commission on his account is simply that the bank should themselves 
pay the cost of his banking arrangements (because contrary to popular 


H. GREGORY PEARCE. 


belief there is a cost)? 

Why, in doing what Mr. Deayton no doubt rightly conceives to be 
his duty in lending money to the Government (at interest), should he 
expect someone else to pay for it? If any sacrifice is involved, surely 
the virtue would be greater if he bore it himself.—Yours truly, 

49 Lansdowne Road, W. 11. C. H. Scott. 


“ DIVIDE ET IMPERA” 


Sm,—I should be grateful if you would allow me to draw your atten- 
tion to a small factual inaccuracy in the paragraph entitled “ Divide et 
Impera,” in your issue of August 2nd, where there is a reference to a 
French-speaking “ majority” in Belgium. 

The figures of the last ten years show that the Flemish and French- 
speaking sections are roughly equal, with a very slight balance in 
favour of the Flemish-speaking population. This takes into account 
the frequent cases of bilingualism where one or other language is 
nevertheless preferred. 

These facts do not in any way invalidate the argument, and many 
who have worked for the cultural and administrative equality of the 
Flemish, deplored the existence of the pro-Nazi faction, which has 
so effectively played into the hands of the enemy, and brought into 
disrepute a rich and flourishing cultural entity—Yours truly, 

High Barn Cottage, Malham, Yorks. E, L. ARMSTRONG. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 

Merry England 

The old Mill is in Domesday. The stream is a favourite swi nming 
pool for a swan, where it makes a still pond above the mill and a not 
uncommon haunt of both dabchick and kingfisher where it ripples 
freely below the mill. Across the bridge and the village street is an 
inn of hardly less age, and between the two the street broadens into 
quiet space. Here was held last week the first Cattle Fair in the local 
annals. British farmers (not always regarded as artists in this direc- 
tion) have recently devised the merriest method of giving recorded 
since Domesday. Gifts are asked from the owners of any sort of 
animal ; and for the occasion of the auction, Women’s Institutes and 
other kindly groups set up tea stalls or produce marts. All rural 
auctions are amusing, an occasion for the release of rural wit, but these 
special auctions, from which all profits go to the Red Cross and local 
charities, excel others because it is the happy habit of the buyer of 
any unwanted animal to have it auctioned a second or third time, 
A decrepit lamb or antique fowl may in this way earn as much as a 
prizewinner. For instance, a calf that no farmer was likely to covet 
was bravely bought by the owner of a furnishing shop. With the wit 
and generosity proper to the occasion, he called out, “ Sell it again, it 
would take too long to make it into an antique.” The auctioneer, 
always stimulated by a rival jester, at once announced that as Mr. A, 
could only feed the calf on furniture polish it must come back into 
the ring. The next purchaser was the newsagent, who at once pro- 
claimed that he, too, had no grass. The auctioneer, going from 
strength to strength, proclaimed that as Mr. B. could only feed the 
calf on paper, and that was rationed, he must put the animal up for 
the third time. Thus the Fair proceeded, very merrily, very sociably, 
after a fashion only possible within that ideal, but very real, social 
unit, the English village. The Red Cross was the richer by some £700, 
an astonishing sum within so small a community. England is Merrie 
England still. 


More Game 


The numbers of that exclusive British bird, the Red Grouse, are 
immense in many districts, as are those of partridges. Now grouse, 
more surely than any other species of bird, suffers from overcrowd- 
ing. If the numbers are excessive, disease is a certainty. Acting 
sportsmen will be few, and it is certainly not in the national 
interest that large numbers of cartridges should be expended. A 
pamphlet was once published under the title, “ Ways of trapping and 
killing our feathered friends.” Grouse are easily netted by those who 
have the art. Doubtless the local poachers are patriots, like the rest of 
us, and will willingly co-operate with keepers to supply the nation 
with this excellent food without the expenditure of powder and shot. 


Tamer Birds 

That wild and cunning bird, the jay, seems to have altered its wonted 
habits since the war. Usually it is fond of gardens only when the 
green peas are ripening. Its passion for this vegetable is overmastering 
This summer families of jays have surpassed even the garden robins in 
boldness or friendliness. The kitchen of one of my neighbours is 
daily invaded by three jays who clamour for food, and I am afraid, get it. 
In another garden several young jays are seen daily on the bird table 
set close to the windows of the house. The parents retain the old- 
fashioned shyness and clamour angrily from a tree, entirely without 
effect. The youth movement has passed quite beyond their control. Is 
this new boldness due to the reduction of keepers? 


London Butterflies 


London, which becomes a bird sanctuary, is not favoured by butter- 
flies. Attempts to breed them in the Parks, as I witnessed many years 
ago, all failed owing to the activity of urban parasites. Yet visitors 
sometimes arrive, including, it seems, rare species. Here is a quota- 
tion from an entomological correspondent. “I send you what I think 
must be an unusual instance of a woodland butterfly venturing int 
the heart of London. On August 2nd I was walking up Albemarle 
Street from Piccadilly at about 1.30 when I was surprised and delighted 
to see a male silver-washed fritillary flying to and fro in the sunlight. 
It might almost have been on a shopping expedition and I watched it 
long enough to leave no doubt of its identity. But a silver-washed 
fritillary is surely a country cousin who very rarely comes to town.” 
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Rebellious Peas 

Many people are, I believe, trying to store vegetables in newly re- 
commended ways against the winter; and one of the more popular 
new devices is to bury green peas in a well-corked bottle. Now peas 
are kittle cattle, full of vitality even when boiled and bottled in the old 
way. I have just dug up the first buried bottle, which was well 
stoppered and deeply sepulchred. The peas had fermented with vigour 
enough to expel the cork; and the bottle smelt like a brewery. The 
peas were not wholly wasted. They were greedily consumed by the 
poultry, especially a Rhode Island cock which seemed less afraid of 
intoxication than the Light Sussex hens. The moral is that everyone 
who attempts to preserve peas in any way should follow instructions 
with scientific punctilio. W. Beach THoMas. 
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Books of the Day 


Education and Administration 


The Year Book of Education, 1940. (Evans Bros., £1 15s. 


It is a relief to find at the outset of this massive volume an 
unequivocal statement that this year it contains no statistics. 
But it certainly contains a sample of almost everything else 
that one might look to find in a Yea, Book of Education— 
ranging from a treatment of the problems of Simplified English 
to a (mildly libellous) analysis of the birth-rate among teachers, 
or geographically from the Australian Commonwealth, where we 
note with interest that one-fifth of the children still attend private 
schools, westwards to Canada, where a more self-consciously 
democratic system is said to provoke the cry, “ Put not your trust 
in Civics.” However, the main object of this publication is to 
provide an annual forum, for the discussion of educational 
problems, especially perhaps the problems of administration— 
hence the preponderance of directors of education (twelve in all) 
among the contributors—and since the Spens Report is some- 
what démodé by reason of the war, while the school evacuation 
question is apparently too. recent for thorough sifting, there 
remained five principal subjects for this year’s issue. 

In view of Mr. MacDonald’s recent broadcast, we might have 
hoped to hear rather more about problems of education in the 
Colonial Empire, though there is an interesting account of the 
Doon School and a brief African survey. The social and 
educational problems of housing estates, on the other hand, are 
dealt with at full length but in the wrong way, disjointed and 
indigestible details of no fewer than 16 different schemes being 
disgorged at the rate of rather less than five pages each. The 
survey of educaticn in Scotland is much better proportioned 
and full of valuable information, to which it is impossible to 
do justice here. In passing we may register the surprise of the 
Sassenach, brought up to regard John Knox as a Pestalozzi in 
bands, on reading that “ Calculations of the proportions of pupils 
from Scottish and English schools who have become F.R.S. have 
had a chastening effect on Scottish national pride.” But two 
other topics are of outstanding interest. 

Dr. Grace Leybourne contributes an article on “School Popu- 
lations and Costs of Higher Education.” Much of her argument, 
indeed, follows familiar lines: as the birth-rate falls, “ the schools 
will find themselves emptying much more quickly than society 
around is shrinking,” a pronouncement which carries grave 
implications for any type of school, the economic stability of 
which presupposes a full roll. But Miss Leybourne is inspired 
by the proximity of so many directors of education to conduct 
an ancillary inquiry into the geographical distribution of non- 
State-aided secondary school children—with instructive results. 
The proportion is highest in London, the Home Counties and 
South-Eastern England generally, a region which is found to 
contain less than a third of the grant-aided secondary school 
population of the country, but more than half of the non-aided 
group. The Midlands keep close to the national average, but 
the proportion for the North falls markedly below it. “The 
force of tradition,” concludes Miss Leybourne, “has very 
definitely in Wales and Scotland, to a lesser degree in the North 
of England, handed down a much greater affection and respect 
for public enterprise in the field of education than could be 
found in the remainder of England.’ 

From this parochial inquiry the reader may turn for contrast 
to Dr. Schairer’s survey of “The Strategy of Education in the 
European Crisis.” He has much, almost too much, to say about 
the European theorists, though Grundtvig at least inspires the 
interesting suggestion that a superfluous boarding school in rural 
surroundings might make an admirable Foik High School for 
adults on the Danish model. But to read, for instance, of the 
enterprise of the Compagnons in France, educationists whom 
“the Battle of the Marne awakened to this new unity of all,” is 
too bitter a task for today. Dr. Schairer’s main object is to 
show that the hour of crisis has always produced in the educa- 
tional field the man to conduct its strategy. In his view what 
he calls the Hitler crisis is compounded of two elements—the 
new impulsion towards the establishment of a world-wide 
economic order and “the new realisation of the importance of 
small organic bodies inside the larger units. The smaller units 
are the pivots of intellectual and spiritual questions.” At a 
moment when education, like so much else, waits upon events, it 
is encouraging to find that this foreign observer, after examining 
the provision made, inside and still more outside the classroom, 
for the all-round development of British youth, reaches the 
considered conclusion that, when the time comes for it, “the 
new formula and conception of education will be impossible 
without the British contribution.” T. K. Derry. 
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The Progress of Doctrine 
Fathers and Heretics. By G. L. Prestige, D.D. (S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d.) 


IN this volume, which contains the Bampton Lectures for the 
present year, Dr. Prestige is as successful as, in a more technical 
manner, he was in his former work, God in Patriotic Thought. 
Valuable as was the contribution that he then made to the under- 
standing both of the thought and of the terminology of early 
Christian theologians, he was likely to be more appreciated by 
the professional student than by the general reader. In the 
Bamptons the latter individual will find far more to appeal to 
hini. Dr. Prestige is an excellent narrator, and the story that 
he has to tell is one of very real human interest as well as of 
great theological importance. 

Dr. Prestige traces the course of Christian thinking with 
regard to God and to Jesus Christ from its start in the Gospel 
as it was preached by the Apostles and first Christian missionaries 
to that settlement of certain unescapable questions which took 
place in the fourth and fifth centuries. His method in his six 
central chapters is to link some religious affirmation or demand, 
to which the Church knew itself to be committed, with the name 
of the particular person who was of outstanding importance in 
relation to such affirmation, even though the way in which he 
made it came to be condemned. Thus we have “ Athanasius; or, 
the Umity of God,” the most obvious instance of the harmony 
of a fundamental doctrine in all its bearings with the particular 
exposition given by a theologian deeply involved in controversy. 
But when we come to “ Apollinaris; or Divine Irruption,” while 
the doctrine is, from the standpoint of the Gospel, essential, since 
it asserts the full reality of the fact that God was in Christ re- 
conciling the world to Himself, the manner in which a very 
remarkable theologian expounded it was open to grave objection, 
since it involved unreality in the Redeemer’s humanity. An 
earlier and singularly attractive chapter is that on “Origen; or 
the Claims of Religious Intelligence.” The freshness and vivid- 
ress of its presentation of the man have as their counterpart the 
insight into the work of the theologian and, by inference, the 
defence—not unneeded in these days—of the notion of a Christian 
philosophy of religion. In general, as to the teachers with whom 
Dr. Prestige is concerned, I doubt if anyone could rise from the 
book with the feeling that the author is making out a case for the 
Fathers and against the Heretics. All alike, living and not lay 
figures, speak for themselves in his pages. 
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Christian doctrine grew out of the primitive and positive faith 
in God, which was also faith in Jesus Christ. Faith in God was 
intertwined with faith in Christ; the upward look to God not 
only gained its true direction by passing through Christ, but 
reached its end as a look that included Christ as well as God. 
It was with the interpretation of this faith that the theologians 
were concerned. The notion that somehow or other the early 
Church could have got on without a theology, and that its theo- 
logians were unnecessary evils, has neither historical nor philo- 
sophical backing. Whatever else a reader, whether Christian or 
not, may learn from Dr. Prestige, and whatever his measure of 
agreement, he can hardly fail to appreciate better the character of 
the situations and the nature of thy impulses which led to the 
ordered statements of Christian belief as to God and as to the 
true Godhead and humanity of Jesus Christ J. K. Moz.ey 


A Classical Martyr 


Boethius. By Helen M. Barrett. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d 


Miss Barrett’s book is not at all untimely. There have been 
other seasons in history, when the ordinary processes of social 
change accelerate so rapidly that they can be felt, as well as 
observed, and those who live through them find them- 
selves wondering what will be carried through the flood to the 
farther, invisible shore. Such a season pre-eminently, was the 
Fifth Century of our era; and our knowledge of Western 
Antiquity comes, in the main, from what the educated classes of 
that century thought worth preserving. I can imagine that if 
the destruction had been more complete, if the career of Attila 
had not been checked, if Gaul and Italy had been wasted as 
thoroughly as Britain was, all knowledge of Roman Law and the 
Latin classics would have been lost, and the archaeologist would 
now be labouring to recover a civilisation as mysterious as the 
vanished empire of Minos, and more imposing. Indeed, I am 
not sure that there would have been any archaeologists. It seems 
quite possible that, without the Papacy and the monastic 
libraries, the West would have lapsed into a perpetual conflict 
between a warrior culture and a peasant culture—not very un- 
like that which Mr. Wells foresaw in The War in the Air—and 
stayed there for some thousands of years. 

In such seasons it is easier to preserve the intellectual gains ot 
the past, because they can be carried in the head, than those 
material achievements which require for their transmission more 
security and larger resources than barbarism can _ provide. 
Boethius, for example, seems to have been an accomplished 
mechanic: his advice was sought on water-clocks and sundials 
and the improvement of the coinage; and I can quite well con- 
ceive the West starting again from elementary physics and 
mathematics, and so building a culture altogether different from 
that which we see emerging when the darkness lifts. What did 
survive, and what proved fruitful, was not his mechanics, but his 
translations from Greek philosophy, and, in particular, to make 
the story more extraordinary, his rendering of a few lines in 
Porphyry’s Introduction to the Logic of Aristotle. If he had not 
translated them, or if his rendering had been lost, the whole 
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intellectual course of the Middle Ages might have been run on 
other lines. The great debate on the nature of Universals would 
have had no starting-point: there wou!d have been no Realists 
and no Nominaiists: perhaps no Paris and no Oxford; no 
Abelard and no Ockham, and conceivably, therefore, no Luther. 
Never, surely, did the ripples from one pebble travel so far. 

And the man himself? A public servant of good birth, and, 
I shou'd judge, of a rather prickly, self-righteous temper: 4g 
Christian, tc the extent that he could read papers on theological 
subjects to the Weekly Society; evidently a capable man, or he 
would never have become Master of the Offices—a sort of 
Horace Anderson—to the great Theodoric, a clear, Classical, 
even pagan intelligence, in a world which was becoming mythical 
even while he moved in it, for his sovereign is that Dietrich of 
Berne who lives in legend with Sigurd and Wayland Smith, and 
he himself might have heard in Verona of the voices calling at 
night through the Channel fog, and the unseen ferrymen who 
carry the dead, across the Straits, to the Britannic Isles. 

The Consolation of Philosophy is the last utterance of the 
classical temper: and with Boethius the speculative 
tradition of antiquity comes to an end. Over his own fate a 
mystery still hangs. But, weighing the evidence set out by Miss 
Barrett, and particularly his own words, I think it is not im. 
possible to see what brought him to his end. The old king was 
dying: his heir was a child: the Western Alliance had broken 
up: Justinian, in the prime of life, was planning the reconquest 
of Italy In these circumstances, it was natural that the Italian 
nobility should take thought for their own future and enter into 
correspondence with Constantinople. If they did, the Master 
of the Offices was bound to know of it, and bound, one would 
suppose, to report it. To the question: Did you suppress the 
papers which would have proved the treason? he had no 
answer, because if he said “No,” the prosecution would have 
asked, Then where is the missing file? If he said “ Yes,” he 
acknowledged the guilt of his friends. He may have thought 
that what was really at stake was the maintenance, through the 
Senate, of the Roman tradition in Italy. If he did, then I am 
not sure that the Church was wrong when she placed him 
among the martyrs. G. M. YounG 


A Plan for Germany 


Germany Tomorrow. By Otto Strasser. (Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


Orto STRASSER has already been introduced to British readers 
through Douglas Reed’s Nemests? and through his own work, 
Hitler and I, which dealt with his earlier personal relations 
with the Fihrer, their final quarrel and the personalities and 
atmosphere in which the Nazi movement grew up. This book 
is something much more pretentious. It is Strasser’s outline of 
the Germany he would build upon the ruins of a Nazi Third 
Reich. It should be read for the evidence which it provides of 
the great need in present-day Germany for much clearer and 
deeper thinking, before there can be any common basis of 
European understanding. For the author of Germany To- 
morrow, however much we may respect his personal courage 
and pertinacity in the face of unbelievable odds, here shows him- 
self to be a hazy thinker, whose ideas seem to consist of a mid- 
Victorian Christian Socialism upon which has_ been = super- 
imposed the pessimism of a Nietzsche and a Spengler. And the 
British reader will soon find that as with Moeller van der Bruck, 
Hitler, Rosenberg, Goebbels, so with Strasser “ liberalism,” 
“ parliament,” “democracy,” &c., have been given narrow mean- 
ings which are mainly fashioned out of the sad belief that it is 
these “alien philosophies ” which led to the 1918 catastrophe 
and to the inne: weaknesses of the Weimar Republic. 

Strasser calls himself “a conservative as well as a revolution- 
ist” and offers for his country’s salvation a Socialism which is 
“no less hostile to Eastern Bolshevism than to Western capital- 
ism, and our Socialists feel strongly akin to those forces of the 
Middle Ages that gave expression to our national peculiarities 
and to the essentials of the German nature.” This Socialism 
will be guided by the principle of “entail.” There wil! be no 
Eigentum (private property), only Besitz (possession). The nation 
will own evervthing, but wil] not run it. He condemns “ any form 
of Sta. capitalism euphemistically termed State Secialism,” 
though it is difficult to see what other result in practice could 
be achieved on the basis of his plans. For bureaucracy, parlia- 
mentary government as we understand it, or totalitarianism of 
anv kind. he has nothing but condemnation. He condemns “ the 
pseudo) democratic principle of equality,” and in its place would 
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ypular State of German democracy and 


set up “the genuincly p 

aristocratic responsibilitv.”. This wou'd she itself in a repl 
ment of parliamentary government by some corporate State, v 
representation based upon vocation or occupation His future 


State is to be not a monarchy but a republic in which the presi- 
dent would be elected for life 

One great difference between Hitler and Strasser ts wu 
whereas the former rejects outright any ideas of Euronean « 
operation, except under German domination, Strasser would 
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welcome a federal Europe. In fact, he goes much further, he 
not only emphasises that “the true German has a European 
sense which was so conspicuously and fatefully lacking in Prus- 
sian particularism,” but also concludes by maintaining that “ this 
and nothing else is the meaning and content of the German 
Revolution: the Resurrection of the West.” His “Peace Aims 
of the New Germany ” indicate a strong desire to co-operate on 
a friendly basis, both politically and economically, with the rest 
of Europe through a reconstructed- League of Nations, but his 
reference to a “joint defence against the Bolshevik peril” sug- 
gests a very out-of-date idea of the grounds and reasons for 
Bolshevism in 1940 Europe. 

Otto Strasser is much more of the vague idealist than his 
brother, Gregor, and those who were privileged to know both of 
them must now regret that the latter’s more realistic, more pene- 
trating mind is not still able to guide and control. The Nazis 
well knew why they murdered Gregor Strasser on June 30th, 1934. 
He was too level-headed—he knew too much for them. Otto 
Strasser has fearlessly carried on the anti-Hitler revolution. But 
it is open to doubt whether he is capable of leading the Ger- 
many of Tomorrow. ROBERT POWELL. 





Micro-Organisms and Man 


The Conquest of Bacteria. By F. Sherwood Taylor. (Secker and 


Waiburg. 6s.) 
Apart from the immense technical literature that the study of 
bacteriology has produced, there have been popular works on 
the subject; and, indeed, it is a subject packed with romance. 
Whether or not it is true, as some hold, that the decline and fall 
of Greece was due to the organism responsible for malaria, 
human destinies have been affected by pathogenic micro- 
organisms, protozoa, bacteria, and viruses, in almost every field 
of enterprise. More than any engineering obstacle they barred 
the way to the cutting of the Panama Canal, to the development 
of prosperity and civilisation in large tracts of Africa and the Far 
East, and far more than any weapon of war they have taken the 
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toll of armies and dictated the result of campaigns. The story of 
how one by one, disease after disease, has been proved to be dy. 
to some specific micro-organism, of how in some of these it ha 
become possible to confer immunity, and of how in othe, 
research has discovered drugs that can kill or stultify the 
sponsible agent, must always be fascinating. Mr. F. Sherwog 
Taylor has told this story briefly, clearly and in such a fashion 
that no previous technical knowledge is necessary for its enjoy. 
ment. As a pocket volume, both for the would-be medig; 
student and for anybody interested in the human economy ap 
its antagonists, it can be warmly recommended. 

H. H. Basurorp, 


Fiction 
Moment in Peking. By Lin Yutang. (Heinemann. _1ss.° 
Trouble in July. By Erskine Caldwell. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 


A Footman for the Peacock. By Rachel Ferguson. (Cape. 8s. 6 


Moment in Peking is a book to offer with both hands to an 
person of intelligence. Leaving its occasional defects and many 
particular beauties and merits to be discussed later, one can say 
right off that it is, without a doubt an unusually interesting novel, 
Indeed, it is difficult to imagine how anyone who has read through 
the first third of it, where lie most of its possible longueurs, can 
fail thereafter to become more fully engrossed with every page, 
or to be other than simultaneously touched and benefited. It js 
not often that a very long novel improves as it advances, and 
leaves us reluctant to say goodbye to it at the seven-hundred-and- 
second page. But I hope that very many readers will have such 
an experience, as they should, with this deep, warm and tragic 
novel of twentieth-century Chinese life. 

It has been written in English by the distinguished Chinese 
writer, Lin Yutang. Its framework is the domestic history of two 
upper-class Chinese families from 1900 and the Boxer Rebellion 
to 1938 and the horrors of the current Sino-Japanese War. And 
in the early pages, in spite of historical interest and the novelty 
and charm of the beautifully detailed genre painting of famil 
life and tradition in the mandarin class in Peking, one feels some 
anxiety about the length of the journey ahead through the eternal 
intricacies of love and convention. 

But such anxiety is needless, and it fades as the author’s full 
purpose becomes clear. The movement of the book may be com- 
pared—as was that of the German Army, but more happily—t 
the opening of a fan ; narrow and close-folded at the beginning 
upon the very civilised but very personal affairs of the Yaos and 
the Tsengs ; spreading wider to reveal the impingements upon 
these people, conservative or liberal, but all soaked in an infinite- 
seeming tradition, of the thrustful, vigorous twentieth century; 
and finally full open, carrying the whole tragical design of total 
war, of civilised. unconquerable individualism assaulted by the 
logic and mechanics of brutality. And as we view the whole 
conception, we see that the ribs, the bones needed to carry its 
fullness were in fact dovetailed together in the narrow domestic 
elaborations of the early chapters. For it is the long, unwavering 
instruction in mandarin culture and ideals of these slow early 
pages which enables us later on to understand in some measure 
the immensity of Japanese presumption—but also to see, with the 
content which a work of art should give, where alone victory 
can lie at the end of so preposterous an assault. When we close 
the book we agree with the author’s nobly supported faith that 
all the sorrow, waste and hell that we have witnessed in its pages 
are in fact but a moment in Peking. For we have been made tc 
apprehend somewhat the deep-going rightness of Chinese life, and 
have been persuaded that it is as tough as it is subtle and a 
indestructible as it is old. 

And as we travel towards this satisfactory purging of the bad, 
brief angers of our own tsme. we gather up many of those purely 
aesthetic pleasures which should be in the gift of the goo 
novelist—particularly any good novelist who has the felicity to 
be writing about Peking—for which this novel will inflame 4 
hopeless nostalgia in innumerable hearts. Following two families 
through the usual inescapables of marriage, birth and death; m 
particular following one enchanting character, Yao Mulan, from 
her eleventh to her forty-ninth year, we pass through many novel, 
interesting and lovely scenes; family festivals and quarrels con- 
ducted in classical fashion, but gently lighted by a particularly 
delicate realism; family letter-writing, very civilised and com- 
petitive; a crab-feast, merrily sensual; a lovely, flowing party in 
the Manchu’s Garden; glimpses of the opera, of the movies m 
Peking, of the exactingly civilised lives of the sing-song girls an¢ 
the beautiful mandarin formalities of concubinage and marriage. 
Manners, clothes, food, conversation, all here are made as e?- 
viable as they seem real. And the girls of the Yao family, par- 
ticularly the triumphantly created Mulan, display themselves—n 
family debates, in literary duels, and in all the encounters of 
household, society or private emotion—as more decorous than any 
young lady in Jane Austen, but incomparably more cultivated, 
and more cultivated than their sisters in the works of Miss 
Compton Burnett, but a thousand times more sensuous and allur- 
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England 
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btaming clinical experience are invaluat! 
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| here and it always arrives in perfect 
| condition in this deplorable climate” 


From the defence area of Hong Kong came the 
letter which supplies these headlines. Barneys has a 
great following in the Services—we know of cases 
where all the pipe-smokers in a Mess have been 
converted to one or other of the *Barneys “Trio.” 


Guarding the outposts of the Empire or patrolling the 
Seas nearer Home, these men of action and achieve- 
ment appreciate and need something outstanding in 
the Tobacco they smoke. It is men like these who 
have spread the name and fame of Barneys wherever 
white men go. 

If you are seeking a Tobacco that will never vary in 
its satisfying charm, a Tobacco that is always in 
perfect smoking condition, wherever you may buy it 
...in Aden or Aldershot, “Pompey” or Penang, give 
a trial to this friendly Barneys from the North Country. 
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ing. Mulan is really a delightful creation from beginning to 
end of this detailed and noble analysis of her life. She is shame- 
lessly attractive, a heroine indeed—but so persuasively alive that 
only a churl would cast a doubt on the least of her characteristics 
—and if she is an idealist’s portrait of a cultivated Chinese woman, 
so be it; we have need of idealists. Also in these days, and with 
the black-out coming round again, we have need of just such 
interesting, truc-ringing and up!‘ifting works of imagination as 
this Moment in Peking. 

There is nothing uplifting in Trouble in July, unless we can 
bear to be uplifted by the sweet, helpless goodness of a negro 
boy, lynched—and his pet rabbit shot to pieces first—as much 
by human idiocy and laziness as by bestiality. This book is 
written with a laconic contempt for humanity which indeed it 
would be hard to quarrel with, and which, we fee] as we close it, 
is too good for such a set of sub-human horrors as the author 
jerks about in it, somewhat too inertly. But that is the defect. 
The vicious inertness of a handful of people in Georgia has here 
almost infected their creator, who writes as if he had been made 
to» ill by them to look them straight in their evil eyes and speak 
up, once or twice anyhow, for goodness—making it seem, poten- 
tially at least, rather more in the sum of human destiny than a 
trembling, foredoomed victim. 

I did not care for Miss Ferguson’s whimsical tale of “ county ” 
humours and ghost-footman-into-peacock piteousness. It is a 
bad mixture, and its values are bad and embarrassing. There'll 
always be an England, but please not this one of Normanshire, 
where the butler knows a “half-sir” at half a mile, and ladies 
supposed to be cultivated ruminate with dreadful facetiousness on 
doctrinal teachings about Our Lady. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


By Urling C. Coe. 





Frontier Doctor. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


THERE is a natural temptation to dismiss this as “just another 
doctor book.” It is that, of course, but it is a good one. Dr. 
Coe was an eye-witness of the development of the last frontier, 
the country of eastern Oregon. The Indian wars were over, but 
there were cattle-rustlers, wars between ranchers and “ sheep- 
men,” some “bad men” and resourceful marshals, frontier 
brothels, land-speculators, all the dramatis personae of a good 
Western. The main theme of this book is, of course, frontier 
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medicine; midwifery, hasty and risky surgery; patching-up 
rustlers who had had the misfortune to get in front of a gun 
when it was going off; typhoid epidemics; medico-religious 
superstition; marital difficulties; erring daughters; Dr. Coe tells 
us all. His chief enemy was ignorance, and he is impatient with 
all forms of obscurantism. He writes well and inspires confi- 
dence in his judgement, but he has one bee in his bonnet, 
“ socialised medicine.” To it he attributes the alleged decline 
of medical studies in Europe, the superiority of American post- 
graduaie studies, the decline of the direct relationship between 
doctor and patient. In short, Dr. Coe has been a victim of the 
ingenicus and fluent Dr. Morris Fishbien, but if the nonsense he 
writes on this topic be disregarded, his book can be warmly 
recommended. 
French Colonial Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 1s. 6d.) ; 

We have learned some gecgraphy during 
therefore be only moderatzly surprised to discover that the 
French Colonial Empire is (or should it be was?) larger in 
population than the British and more than twice as large in area, 
About that Empire this valuable and singularly opportune 
pamphlet tells everything that it is most essential to know— 
political, economic, industrial, commercial, social, strategic—with 
four very useful maps, in the space of 52 pages. It is a character- 
istic example of Chatham House’s diffusion of relevant infor- 
mation. 


The Empire. 


this war, and shall 


The Rebuilding of London After the Great Fire. By T. F., 
Reddaway. (Cape. 18s.) 

By most people the rebuilding of London after 1666 is vaguely 
envisaged as an immense administrative muddle, in which great 
opportunities were thrown away and splendid metropolitan visions 
were thwarted. In this careful and thorough work Mr. Reddaway 
has investigated the magnitude of the problems created by the 
Great Fire and the actual manner of their solution. His findings 
are, in effect, that the disaster was of national proportions ; that 
the schemes promoted by Wren and Evelyn and others were 
more brilliant than practical ; and that the administration of the 
times (and the judges in particular) rose extremely well to the 
occasion. It is an interesting investigation; but it is almost 
wholly lacking in human interest. Mr. Reddaway finds no 
villains or heroes to illuminate his story; but he puts good 
material before a reader who is not afraid of facts and figures. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


THESE are not days when one looks for any great activity in 
Throgmorton Street. Apart from seasonal influences-——which 
are still at work—there are innumerable other and much more 
important reasons why the average investor is content to remain 
on the side-lines. It is all the more remarkable that instead of 
subsiding under their own weight markets have somehow 
managed to move up. Investment morale ts high and has been 
reinforced this week by the bracing news from the air battle 
front. Stern tests lie ahead but the preliminary indications in 
the struggle for air supremacy are good. They have indeed 
seemed good enough to prompt a little buying of gilt-edged 
stocks and industrial ordinary shares which has found reflection 
in a further moderate rise in prices. Few people would have 
believed twelve months ago that the 35 per cent. War Loan 
would be quoted at par with the R.A.F. and the Luftwaffe joined 
in battle over Britain’s coasts. This “ miracle” is at once a 
measure of the toughness of the British investor and the 
adaptability of democratic finance. 

In contrast with the stout resistance in the stock markets the 
Treasury’s financial policy stili shows a lamentable lack of 
courage. While on the one hand the 100 per cent. Excess 
Profits Tax is causing industry a good deal of trouble in the 
preparation of cases for special treatment, on the other there is 
a widespread feeling that the large gap still uncovered either 
by taxation or borrowing should be narrowed. So long as the 
gap is there everybody must be uneasy about his own financial 
budget. The effect is to impose an additional and unnecessary 
restraint on investment. 


C.P.R. PREFERENCE 


After their disappointment in March, when no dividend was 
paid, although the full 4 per cent. had been earned for 1939, 
preference stockholders in the Canadian Pacific Railway have 
now come into their own. The board is making amends for 


(Continued on page 178) 
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There was a young man named McLeod 
Whose bearing was haughty and preod 


His confident grin 
And his Fif-shaven chin 


Both singled him out in a creod. < ee 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Continued from page 176) 

its excessive caution earlier in the year by declaring a 2 per 
cent. interim for 1940. In the light of the earnings position to 
date this decision is readily understandable. Gross traffics 
have been rising steadiiy with the quickening of Canada’s war 
effort and net railway earnings for the first half of the year 
were actually more than double those of the corresponding 
period of 1939. The actual figures were 12,636,000 dollars, a 
rise of 7,285,000 dollars which is itself sufficient to cover the 
payment of the full 4 per cent. on the non-cumulative preference 
stock. As traffics are still increasing and must continue to do 
so while the Dominion’s war effort expands the payment of the 
2 per cent. balance early next year looks about as safe as any- 
thing can look in these days. C.P.R. preference stock, which 
is a sterling, uot a dollar security, quoted per £100 nominal, 
has risen from £41 to £46 following the dividend announce- 
ment. It still offers a yield, on the basis of a 4 per cent. divi- 
dend, of nearly 9 per cent. A further improvement to at least 
£50 would not be surprising or unjustified. 


ANGLO-IRANIAN POSITION 


With characteristic frankness Lord Cadman has given stock- 
holders of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company a full explanation of 
last year’s heavy fall in profits. In his survey, which supple- 
ments the annual accounts, he shows that of the decrease of 
£2,735,316 in trading profits just over {1,000,000 was due 
to the expense of more intensive refining of products, increased 
wages, &c.; {£800,000 to dividend cuts by subsidiaries; and 
over £650,000 to lower proceeds of sales, after allowing for 
higher freights. From the accounts it emerges that the fall 
in net profit from £6,109,477 to £2,986,358 reflected the 
reduction in trading profits relieved on the one hand by a 
drop of £536,665 in the royalty and taxation payable to the 
Iranian Government but enlarged on the other by a rise of 
£798,577 in provision for income-tax and N.D.C. 

Even so, the board could have supplemented the § per cent. 
interim on the ordinary stock by a small final dividend if it had 
thought fit. Its decision to conserve resources has been in- 
fluenced—very rightly—by the recent course of events on 
the Continent and the obvious uncertainties of this year’s out- 
look. My guess would be that the company will be doing 
quite well if it succeeds in maintaining its § per cent. dividend 


for 1940. At 27s. 6d. Anglo-Iranian {1 ordinary units 
are yielding under 4 per cent., but they should not 
be sold. The company has good management and strong 
finances 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 76 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to th € sender 
of the first cov ect solution of this week’s crossword puz. le to be 
opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Wednesday. No envelopes wil] 
be vtened bef:1e noon on Wednesday Solutions should be on the 
form appearing below. The nme of the winner will be published in oy 
next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2}d. stamp, 
otherwise they are :urcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. 
cannot be accepted.) 

















His saw was drowned by 
coughing (6). 

9. Ran to church in Canada (5). 

14. Only spirited friends could 
be this, one might think (2 
words) (4, 5). 

16. Advice to the Minister of 
Food—probably from a tea- 
drinker (9). 

17. Concerning Musso—but ap- 
parently not Goering (6) 

18. Little Evangeline goes to 
heaven (7). 

19. Changing red leaf (7) 

20. Pancake in mourning (5) 

22. Escape (5). 


ACROSS 8. 


1. Hot stuff from South America 
(2 words) (7, 6). 

9. Provide mother with a cos- 
tume and give her a part (9). 

10. Not gross thanks, she gives 
(5). 

II. The right cricketer for Lord’s 

5). 

12 ees coal’s full of them (9). 

13. The essentials of conversa- 
tion are frequently uncon- 
firmed (7). 

15. A Scottish source of cash in 
advance (7). 

17. A retiring person (7). fe 

19. He’s frightfully keen (7). 23. Book-keeper’s ale? (5) 

21. Inevitably one visits it alone SOLUTION TO 
(9). peeversnaataesee No. 75 

23. All one, or nearly so (5). 77 

24. Where to find 1 (5). 

25. Light up (9). 

26. Individual Ali fastens (13). 


DOWN 


. Bag eclair scientifically (9) 

. Expunge (5) 

This science should help the 
crossword-maker (7). 
Particulars about the tenancy 
are in the postscript (7). 

A lean and slippered Shakes- 
perian (9). 

7. Praise (5) 


Yn 


wan 


oO 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 75 is Mrs. Herbert Franklin, 
Mingway, Hollow Lane, Hayling Island, Hants. 
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| AN ANTHOLOGY CHOSEN BY BRI RICHMOND. 7/6 
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Ot LONDON SCHOOL 


ins at Marlborough on September 23rd 


w boys may be interviewed at the School, 
ankment, any Wednesday morning during 
etween 10 and 1 o'clock. 


LONDON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
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rlOTELS 


Each hotel in this column is personally known 
to me. Each will fit in with many a “ Spectator” 
reader’s needs. But if you do not see what you 
require in the shop window, write to me, and, so 
far as south and south-west England is concerned, 
my “ Let’s Halt Awhile ” books should provide the 
solution for summer holidays. 


Ashley Courtenay 


Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. Vol. I, 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd edition. 190 pages. 
Vol. III, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. 
Ist Edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each. (Post free.) 

Requests for advice or orders for copies should 
be addressed: Mr. Ashley Courtenay, at the 
Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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ANGLESEY BULL BAY HOTEL, Amlwch for scenery 
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COURNENOUTN TOLL AR DR oY AL HOTEL cannot better 
n on the We P its unique solarium, its 
Bridge C tb and general comfort. Te B urr th 3574 





BUDLEIGH SALTERTON Devon, ROSEMULLION 





HOTEI A ist-cl. hotel of dist yn in a remarkably 
conge ! climate Good food and personal service 
BURFORD “THE LAMB A modernly equipped 
i Inn in an unspoilt Cotswold town Trout 
bdi€ 
remarwgee FERRERS Nr. Brixham, S. Devon. LUPTON. A 
vy. hse. htl, noted for its hospitality meli- 
ne d peaceful and picturesq t I 
COBHAM Surrey WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL 
A y Hotel near Towr Electr train service 
f ound I £4 4 0d o £7 7s. 
CROWBOROUGH Sussex The CREST HOTEI fir 
el of taste Ce Ht All-weathe rent 
C Cocktail Lounge. Lift re ( rough 394-5 
EXETER For the sleep cf tt ust or for a grill cf 
f tion stay at the ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 
of the ( edral Close 


FALMOUTH Cornwall GREENBANK HOTEI A 
el with first-class p n or e water 

w n in-lounge overilo : a ! H 

ware HEATH BIRCH HOTEI One of e 
intry house hotels in Sussex Quiet, comfortal 


Frequer electric tr l 


nr. MANCHESTER BOWDON HYDRO,  Bowdor 


Che So near and yet 

Mo nfortable A.A R.A.C 

PENZANCE QUEEN'S HOTEI Safe, sunny and 
Sout h, overlooking Mour I An hotel of 

ule 100 bedroos nd ft Fror 4 gr 

PLYMPTON ELFORDLEIGH HOTEL, on the edge of 

Dartmoor and six miles to the sea for out of the 

rut’ holiday Telephone Plympton 221411 


were Dorset. COOMBE HSE. HOTEL. Tel.: 130 
A.A R Mag. country tel, licnsd. Situatec 


STRATHSPEY lr AVIEMORE HOTEL 








Ove . Rothiemure is Pine Forest. Private 9 hole 
Golf Cours« Tel Aviem< 1 
TORQUAY GRAND HOTEI A five ir hotel and 
idest pstn. of Torbay and on the el 
Tr d. Golf Tent Squa and } y I g 
TORQUAY HEADLAND HOTEL. A Ist rsdtl. htl 
4 bdarm 0 iK- af 4 i 1 ine Se e 
e dir. of Swiss Manager. Tel: Torquay 2161 


aang ey 2 we? SPA HOTEL And here ts 
1 of digr and arm in an TOT 
f ov acre of Ps arkiar 1 “x I ne Golt C irses 





hote 


TWYFORD Berkshire GROVE HALL HOTEL, a 
cou t e hote wt here every bedroom AS y e 
ba : 1 hour from Paddingtor re Iwyford 106 
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To Men and Women of all ages— 
a e ese especially those over forty: 


“The Practitioner” 


. eye . ~~ ce 

x This useful tablet - container SAYS: 

for pocket or handbag can be “ Clinical experiments show that jt 
obtained free by completing : brings about an increase of all 
the application form enclosed * physical and vital forces.” 

in every “Phyllosan’ carton. 











A Doctor writes: 
<g I take : Phyllosan ’ tablets re gularly 
myself and derive great benefit from 
Se ; Sao aes: ' them. I recommend them to my 
a eee : Pats Pee ae ie cn patients whenever possible.” 


—M.B., C.M. 


“The Prescriber” says: 
“* Phyllosan’ has been before the 
profession now for fifteen years and 
has stood the test of time, and the 
developments indicated point to still 
RS s KS 3 greater usefulness for this product 
— se 5 See Cee SS in the future.” 


to renew your Vitality 


‘Phyllosan’ brand tablets are your strong ally in times of stress, | A Medical Report 
for these wonderful little tablets have a revitalizing, rejuvenating | 


¢ . A \ PE? 
effect upon your whole system, so that you find yourself renewed, | states: 


epic yn Bar almost beyond belief. Read about | “The vesults alter talia 
7" “Phyllosan’ tablets are: a 

“Astonished at the results” | sensation of general well- 

“TI have started taking ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets and so far I am aston- being,disap pearance of mental 
ished at the results. Before taking the tablets I used to suffer from depression and the feeling of 
physical and mental fatigue after an ordinary day’s work. Now, | fatigue, return and increase 
thanks to‘Phyllosan’ tablets, I feel fresher day by day.” (Mr.)—— ! of the appetite. The patient, 


“T understand the joy of living again” so to speak, experiences a 


“TI have been taking ‘Phyllosan’ tablets for some considerable new lease of life. “Phyllosan’ 
time and have had wonderful results. I was completely run-down | tablets stimulate all the 
and in a bad state of ‘ nerves,’ but after taking ‘Phyllosan’ tablets physical and vital forces. 
I feel a different person altogether. They are all you claim them They, so to speak, rejuvenate 
to be. I now understand the joy of living again.” (Mrs.)—— the patient.” 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


Revitalizing, Rejuvenating Tablets © 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your Blood Pressure, fortify yout 
Heart, strengthen your Nerves, increase your Physical and Vital Forces, irrespective of age! 
All chemists, 3/-, 5/- (double quantity), 20/- (nearly ten times the 3/- size) 


Proprietary rights are not vimed apart from the registered trade mark ‘ Phylilosan,’ which is the property and denotes the products of Natwral Chemicals, Lit 
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